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On Several Subjects: Some of them 
Serious, 
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mr aK 40.88 what may seem ob- 
jectionable to indi- 
viduals. Several occurrences have recently led 
to unpleasant discussions, have brought us many 
letters, and need farther ventilation. Foremost 
amongst these is what we may call, for a double 
reason, &@ “tender” subject. Correspondents 
urge that a wrong impression has been pro- 
daced by the paragraph entitled “ Erroneous 
Estimating,” which appeared in the Builder of 
the 5th of November inst., and which was subse- 
quently transferred to the columns of many of 
the daily papers. It has been taken for granted, 
they complain, that the difference in the 
tenders for the work specified to be done at 
Nos. 3 and 5, Backingham Palace-road (one, the 
highest, being 2,1881.; and the other, the lowest, 
8001.) was entirely owing to the builders them- 
selves, and demur to the remark that as all the 
builders tendered on the same bill of quantities, 
this “ discreditable difference’ must have arisen 
merely through the prices: they think un- 
deserved obloquy has been attached to the 
builders in this particular case; and suspect 
that some one else is to blame besides the 






builders. One correspondent, signing himself 
“ Audi Alteram Partem,” and in whose good | 


faith and accuracy we have reliance, says :— 

“T happen to be the surveyor employed by one 
of the parties tendering for the work to make 
his estimate for him, and, on looking over the 
papers put into my hands, I found this para- 
graph at the end of the stipulations :— 

‘The bills of quantities are taken out with 
great care, and are believed to be correct; but 
of this the contractor must satisfy himself, as 
neither the proprietors nor the architect will 
hold themselves responsible for the quantities.’ 

Acting upon this express instruction to the 
contractors, I took sundry measurements of the 
proposed work; bat, unfortunately, the bills of 
quantities had come into my hands so late that 
I had not time to test all the items, and was 
obliged to content myself with trying a few of 
them. The results much surprised me, as you 
may gather from the following instances :— 

_ 1. In the carpenter’s bill of quantities, as 
peas to the contractors, there are the following 
items :— 

Fo. 1, 30squares, Firring out to joist to floors. 

” 30 equares, Firring out for ceilings to receive 
the plasterer’s lath. 


Fo, 2, 36 squares, Firring out the old joist above and 
below, to secure level floors and 


ceilings. 
or 96 squares of firring out altogether; while I 
cannot make out so many as 40 squares. The 






basement and the ground floors were to be 
entirely new, both joists and boards; so no 
firring out was necessary for either the basement 
or the shop floor or for the basement ceiling. 
There, remained, therefore, the shop ceiling, the 
first-floor ceiling, the bedroom ceiling and the 
upper bedroom ceiling to be firred out; also the 
Joists of the first floor, the bedroom floor, and 
the upper bedroom floor,—four ceilings and three 
floors in all. The measurement of these floors 
and —— _ = incidentally in the bills of 
quantities themselves, the new nd floor 
being stated to be ‘5 squares i ft. super., 
1} in. tongued and grooved shop floor.’ There 
ought to have been, therefore, if this measure- 
ment be correct, 20 squares 48 ft. of firring out 
to ceilings, and 15 squares 36 ft. to floors, or 
35 squares 84 ft. in the whole, instead of 
96 squares, as put in the bill ef quantities. How 
this excess of more than 60 squares, worth from 
7s. to 8s. per square, was obtained I am utterly 
at a loss to conceive. Some great blander must 
surely have unfortunately been made, either in 
the squaring the dimensions, or in the manu- 
script, or in thelithography. It is only right to 
put such a construction upon it until there has 
been an opportunity for explanation. 

2. The second instance (not so astounding as 
the former), which I shall give is this:—In 
Folio 1 of the carpenter's bill of quantities, there 
is an item of ‘244 squares of 14 yellow batten 
flooring.’ Now, I have already mentioned that 
the shop or ground floor was to be ‘1} in. 
tongued and grooved,’ and that it measured 
5 equares 12 ft., which measurement, I believe, 
to be sufficiently correct. There would remain, 
therefore, the basement floor, and the first, 
second, and third floors, or four floors in all, to 
have new boards. If the area of one floor be 
5 squares 12 ft., how can four such floors mea- 








sure 24} squares? Surely four times 5 squares 
12 ft. must be 20 squares 48 ft., not 24} squares 
as put in the bill of quantities. There might 
possibly be a few feet more in the upper story, 
if the walls were half a brick thinner than in the 


very trifling difference. 

3. Folio 2 in plasterer’s work shows :—‘ 50 yds. 
plain cementing to chimneys.’ My assistant 
went on the roof, and could not by any means 
make 25 yards of this, not even if he reckoned 
the inside of the parapets as well. 

I could mention other items, bat your space 
I fear would be too much occupied. Enaough 
was seen by me to convince me of the propriety 
of the instruction to the builders, to satisfy them- 
selves as to the quantities, and enough I think 
has been brought forward by me to show that 
estimates would be likely to vary in such a case 
as this. One contractor would go through the 
whole of the work himself, and form his own 
conclusions as to quantities ; another would go 
partially into it, as I was compelled to do for 
want of sufficient time; and others would take 
the quantities jast as they were furnished, and 
estimate accordingly. My advice to my client 
under the circumstances was this, to put his 
estimate in at a prime-cost price, believing there 
would be a sufficient excess found in the quan- 
tities to yield him a profit. To go lower than 
this I dared not advise him, for I was not sure 
whether the quantities were to form part of the 
contract, in which case he might probably be 
compelled to make an abatement if the quanti- 
ties were found to be considerab'y less than 
stated. 

I have written this, sir, to mitigate in some 
degree the effect of the expressions of surprise 
and censure which have in this case fallen so 
heavily upon the heads of the unfortanate 
builders who could so widely differ as do the re- 
spective sums of 2,1881. and 8001. Did this pre- 
posterous difference arise, in my opinion, from 
difference in price alone, I should say, let the 
builders by all means suffer the obloqay which 
would deservedly attach to so ‘discreditable a 
difference ;’ but any one may readily sée that, if 
the builders went into the quantities themselves, 
they did not, in fact, all ‘tender on the same 
bill of quantities, and may suspect that the 
differences might probable arise from other cir- 
cumstances than mere difference of prices. 

In conclusion, will yon permit me to suggest 
that more time should be given to contractors 
to make their estimates than has been cus- 
tomary of late, and that greater facilities should 
be afforded them to go into the quantities them- 
selves if they desire to do so? The short time 
given in many cases is indeed preposterous, and 
is utterly inconsistent with making trustworthy 





to you, as a man of % experience in 
profession, is, otethen-sun re it wdines rd 
for architects themselves to take out the quan- 
tities of the work which is to be executed under 
their direction. I have always found that much 
more satisfaction has been given and confidence 
expressed when well-known quantity surveyors 
have been employed for that purpose. I have 
endeavoured to look most carefully into this 
case, and I sincerely trust that I have not in 
any way misunderstood it, and so have uninten- 
tionally misrepresented it. If it can be shown 
that I have done so, I shall be happy to make 
any suitable apology or retractation : until then I 
must believe that the builders have had scant 
justice done to them in this matter; and that, 
as the accusation against them has been so public 
and wide-spread, it is only right that any fair 
defence which can be offered on their behalf 
should be made equally so.” 

Moat certainly ; and we willingly give insertion 
to these observations. The architect, Mr. Dale, 
we have no donbt, is quite able, and will be glad of 
the opportunity to explain the apparent errors. 

We printed last week a list of tenders for 
erecting the tower and spire of Wraysbury 
Church, under Mr. R. Brandon, architect, which is 
strangely similar in its terrible diversity to 
that we have just now mentioned, the highest 
being 2,3231., the lowest 950l., and both were, 
as we believe, from very respectable persons. 
Surely it is the duty of all concerned in these 
and like cases to endeavour to arrive at the right 
explanation of such an injurious discrepancy. 
We have obtained from one of the builders, 
not amongst the lowest, who tendered for 
Wraysbury Church tower the following rough 
abstract of the quantities :— 

The works consist of a new tower and spire, and making 


good to present building. 
Cost of material on the site as follows :—Rubble rag 





stories underneath, but this would make but a) 





estimates. Another point which I wish to submit 


r ton, 10s.; Hassock ditto, 8s.; Bath stone, 1s, 6d. to 
8. 7d. per foot cube; bricks, 34s. per 1,000. 
Quantities as supplied by a London surveyor :— 
219 yds, dig, wheel, and cart, 


88 yds. concrete, 
2 roda of brickwork in cement in underpinning. 
389 yds. cube of rag waliing. 
2,592 ft, facing to ditto. 
4,632 ft, cube of Bath stone. 
157 ft. cube of Portland and Mansfield 
169 ft. super. of 2}-in. rubbed York paving. 


The labour on masonry (including waller 
and bricklayer) amounts to the sum of... £121 

Material, &c., joiner and carpenter ......... 61 

Plasterer, smith, glazier, anddecorator... 92 

Burveyor’s Charges.,...........ccsssseseeseeeeseeee 51 

Extra seaffolding to spire; inclosing, 

covering up old building, &c. ........00000+ 150 0 0 

We should like to know if all the builders 
were supplied with quantities from the same 
surveyor, especially the lowest, and if the above 
list be similar to their own. 

We impute no improper motives in the cases 
we have commented on; we have not the 
slightest ground for doing so. We simply seek 
explanation. 

That dishonesty, however, has been elsewhere 
exhibited we are assured. With reference to 
some work done last year, for example, a 
builder informs us, that having gained a con- 
tract, the architect who had taken on: the quan- 
tities informed him, under promise of secresy, 
that the bills, on which he had made his eati- 
mate included 25 rods of brickwork in excess, 
and requested a participation in the advantage! 
The writer refuses us the name of the person in 
question, or we would print it, and take the 
chance of an action for libel. Moreover, if the 
delinquent proved to be a member of the Insti- 
tute (which we do not for a moment believe), 
we would immediately take steps to obtain his 
expulsion from that body, regardless of per- 
sonal consequences. 

We have received two additional letters con- 
cerning the tenders for the Kensington Work- 
house Infirmary. We can find space for only a 
quotation from one of them. The writer says :— 
“The surveyors appointed by the guardians, 
talk in their letter to you (p. 910), about the 
closeness of the competition for the works. You 
may tot think this so remarkable when I tell 
you that more than one of the persons who ten- 
dered, determined at the last moment not to 
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price out their quantities, but obtained a sum 
from one of the other firms, and sent in an offer 
at something over that. Touching the cost to the 
parish of taking out these quantities, are you 
aware that the sums set down in the bills for 
specific works (for example, allow 9861. 10s, for 
service-pipes to cisterns, for water-closets, &e.) 
amount to 4,4001.? So that if only 2 per cent. be 
charged altogether, and not 3, as ‘ Ratepayer’ 
asserts, the surveyors get 84. for merely writing 
down these items.” 

We cannot just now pursue this part of our 
subject farther. 

“ Audi Alteram Partem” asks us at the close 
of the letter we have printed above, whether we 
“ deem itright or expedient for architects them- 
selves to take out the quantities of the work 
wich is to be executed under their direction ” ? 
We unhesitatingly answer we do not consider it 
expedient they should do so. 

The case of Jones v. St. John’s College, 
Oxford, the report of which will be found in our 
present number, is another warning to builders 
(if they will but take it) against the reckless 
folly of signing contracts without having their 
conditions properly looked into. The counsel 
for the College argued that “ supposing an order 
for extensive alterations had been given a day or 
two before the expiration of the time, so that 
it was physically impossible the work could be 
completed, the penalties for non-completion 
could have still been enforced.” The judges 
seem substantially to have agreed in this view 
of the law, saying, “If persons would bind 
themselves to absurdities or impossibilities, they 
must take the consequences. These contracts 
were often very one-sided, and the builders 
frequently put themselves absolutely in the 





power of the employer and his architect ; but if 


they will continue to sign these contracts, such 
gross folly could not affect the judgment of a 
Court of Law.” The difficulty which builders 
have found in dealing with such contracts before 
signature is that not one solicitor in a hundred 
understands the full bearing of the conditions of 
building contracts; it requires a very precise 
technical knowledge and a large experience to 
see their meaning and extent. Oar readers 
know that the Committee of the London 
Builders’ Society has had under consideration 
for a long time a set of conditions of contract 
founded on the agreement with the Council of 
the Institute of British Architects. The wide 
publication of these, when thoroughly revised 
and settled, will assist in bringing about a better 
state of things. 

We print the following, dated from Primrose- 
hill, in order that we may add acomment :— 

“I think it may possibly produce some good 
effect if I report to you the fact,—disoreditable 
to the district surveyor,—that when my next- 
door neighbour’s chimney was on fire, from 
deficient sweeping, the fire burned through into 
this house, destroying the mortar of the party- 
wall, filling my house with smoke, and com- 
pelling me to apply to the fire insurance office, 
whcse workmen are now employed in stripping 
the wall within my house, and stopping up the 
holes created by the fire. This fire was no 
serious matter in itself; it was confined to the 
chimney, yet so badly constructed are the 
houses that this work is required. 

Not being an architect, nor intimately ac- 
quainted with the building trade, this occur- 
rence has induced me to look, as a matter of 
curiosity, at the new houses in course of erection 
near me. It is really scandalous that such work 
should be allowed. If our Building Acts are to 
secure life and limb, and to prevent the spread 
of fire, it is truly disgraceful that builders. and 
architects also, should be allowed to build ‘such 
houses as I see around me.” 

We know nothing of the particular case in 
question, but we undertake to eay that many exist- 
ing houses might be burnt down through the want 
of the proper parging of the flues, without it 
being at ali “ discreditable to the district sur- 
veyor.” At his visit he urges on the foreman 
we will say, the necessity of properly rendering 
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the inside of the flues, and is promised attention. 
Do all that he can, however, look and inquire as 
he may as the work goes on, he is in the hands 
of the bricklayers, to a great extent. It is im. 
possible for him to prevent it from being omitted 
in parts, if the men are so disposed. Should he 
discover that a portion is not done, he is told that 
a boy shall be sent up afverwards. He is told 
that a boy has been sent up, and that it is 
allright. In fact, when dealing with scamps, let 
the district surveyor do what he can, flaes may 
be insufficiently parged. Nor can he prevent 
bad brickwork generally under similar circum- 
stances. It must be very bad indeed before a 
magistrate would condemn it, being aware that 
condemnation might mean the ruin of the specu- 


money; provided, of course, that the 

took place through no evil act of the architect, 
To the question put by one of the Judges at tho 
trial,—* Supposing the architect dies, can his 
executors keep the plans and yet demand pay. 
ment for them?” we should say, certainly not, 
Farther, there is the question of courtesy, ang 
willingness to act liberally. Mr. Sydney Smirke, 
—whose evidence, which materially helped to 
lead to the present decision, seems to have been 
misquoted,—writes to us as follows :— 

“Tt would a the report of Sittings ; 
Banco, Court pg whe firey Nov. 16 (in ag 
v. M’Gowan), that my evidence has been pro. 
bably moray RETEG or, at least, obscurely 
expressed. \ I beg to subjoin what, to the best of 





lator, and so thousands of houses pass which 
the district surveyor knows perfectly well are 
very badly built, but not badly enough to justify 
him in going to the police court. 

In the case of foundations, too, the Act says 
the walls are to be bailt “on solid ground or 
concrete.’ The district surveyor may know 
that the site is unstable, but a layer of con- 
crete has been put into the trenches, sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Act, though not 


‘tion, I retain the opinion 
evid 


my belief, was exactly the purportof my eviden 


| IT stated in my evidence that the custom of the 
profession has long been, and is, that the archi. 
tect retains the drawings of a building after its 
' execution, unless under special circumstances or 
| contract ; and I gave reasons why such practice 
| is convenient and proper. In reply to the ques. 
‘tion, What is the custom when the drawings are 
‘made, but not executed under my superinten. 
dence ? I stated that I gave up:the drawings to 
|my client, if he wished to have them, and 


uth tt 1 wititihm mw i Dihhe 222 ee ni bet nee cb ee ee, ei 


to prevent settlements and cracks hereafter, and charged a commission of 3 'per cent. on estimated 
he also knows it would be useless therefore to cost; adding that I did so because I thought it 
take the case before a magistrate. Ina word, fair that both parties shonld have a quid pro quo. 
our correspondent may be right with reference | is SypNey Swink.” 

to his particular case, but he may rest assured | The decision has. had one serious result 
that a vast deal of bad building is done under already. At the private meeting of the Institate 
the Metropolitan Building Act, without it being to which we referred recently, held to con- 
“ discreditable to the district surveyor.” ' sider the position of the question concerning the 


And now from Builders to Architects’ Draw- demand of the Board of Works for the drawings 


ings. When we reported the application for a | fur the Houses of Parliament, it was 
new trial in the case Ebdy v. M‘Gowan,* we « Resolved —That this meeting edheres to the opinion 
: in t : 
gave the key-note of the concluding passage.  opected - ante Bernd ute eanioetion le ah 
At the trial, Baron Bramwell repeated, with parts of the kingdom on the question — pebooen Mr. 
additions, the unsound observations we reported, a aatenan wpe pr de Stes whieh os 
and the rule was made absolute entitling the | gonaral meeting held on the 9th of May last, maintainin 
‘ fi hat | e architect’s right of ownership to his drawings, a 
Rev. Mr. M‘Gowan not to pay Mr. Ebdy for w | promising Mr. Barry the support of the Institate é 
i | ut, considering that the law cers 0: rown 
parvonageshouse for. him, until Mr. Ebay bad) 20vs. stu uti tient te it Gomety 
, ‘ the ahanlen tad tar a omen Pain further 
s : e a , 
delivered up to him the plans. Baron Bramwell, wea Re sags helen cor Reyer 
when the rule was asked for, said,—“If an | cannot advise Mr. E. M. Barry personally to contest his 
architect be employed to make plans of a build. ™ ab + aanteaten ts roshh be wpifieciechle for any 
ing, and be paid, it seems preposterous, almost individual architect to enter intoa legal coutest with the 


childish, to say that he shall retain them.” | 
and 


Again,—“ The usage set up is impossible, 
perfectly suicidal. It only need be stated 
to show it does not exist. It no sooner comes into | 
existence than it cuts its own throat by ite 
absurdity ;” and other nonsense of the kind. It. 
is quite unnecessary to point out to our readers 
the unsoundness of the Judge’s dictum. It has 
been repeated ad nauseam, that an architect, ; 
except in very special cases, is not employed to 
make plans, but to produce a building, and that 
the plans are an accident in the case, the archi- 
tect’s mode of communicating his orders to the | 
workmen, and may or may not be used; may be | 
chalk-lines on a board, or an elaborate water- | 
colour picture. Even in the case that the 
design is not carried out, the real position is 
clearly understandable. 

If an employer request an architect to prepare 
drawings for a building for him to be sent abroad, | 
let us say, or to be put into other hands to carry | 
into execution, the architect will assent or re- 
fuse, as he please ; and if he assent, and hand over 
the drawings, make such charge as he may have 
arranged for. Bat if he be appointed to act as 
architect for a certain building, and the matter 
go no further than the preparation of the draw- 
ings, being stopped by the act of the employer, 
there is nothing absurd, nothing preposterous, 
nothing suicidal in the statement of the usage 
that the employer should pay, for the time and 
skill expended, a certain proportion of what 
would have been the full charge if the design 
had been carried out; and no injustice whatever 
in the fact that he has nothing to show for his 











* See p. 911, ante, 


Government, and observing from the official corre- 
spondence now produced, that the First Commissioner is 
willing that a joint case should be submitted to the law 
officers of the Crown, and that he undertakes to abide by 
such decision if Mr, #. M. Barry will do so, this meeting 
would recommend Mr. Barry to agree to the priociple of 
reference as disposing of his case.” 


It was farther 

“ Resolved—That, inasmuch as the case of Mr. E. M. 

Rowry now under consideration has — yg 773 me 

i e decie’ - 
cobding th snhdke apaeemnen at (by the reference above 
mentioned) as # rule for general guidance; but would 
prefer that, at the earliest possible opportunity, legal 
decision on @ case involving the questien of an architect 8 
right of ownership to his wings should be obtained in 
one of the superior courts, where evidence as to custom 
can be produced,” 

Acting on the advice given, the difference had 
been brought to the point of arranging 40 
agreement to refer the claim to a retired Judge, 
when the judgment in Ebdy v. McGowan was 
given. In the face of this judgment, acting 
under high legal advice, Mr. Barry has withdraw 
from the contest, and has told Mr. Ayrton he 
might have the drawings when he Jiked. 
Lawyers say the decision referred to will now be 
looked on as settling the law, and that D0 
referee would be at liberty to disregard it. We 
cannot consent, however, that the general ques- 
tion should be considered settled, and trast that 
before long means will be taken to obtain & legal 
decision upon a less exceptional case than either 
of the two we are speaking of. 








Leicester-square.—The Metropolitan Board 
of Works bave given notice of their intentivn of 
applying in the next session of Parliament for 
a Bill to enable them to take the garden or 
inclosure in Leicester , to extinguish all 
existing rights in the same, and to empower 
them to a and set the same for 
ever as a place of recreation for the public. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW PUBLIC BATHS, 
BRIGHTON, 


Tue formal opening of baths, the establish- 
ment of which has been the subject of much 
controversy and discussion during several years 
past, has now taken place. 

They are situated at the bottom of North-road, 

forming part of the old barrack property now in 
the hands of the Corporation, and are accessible 
by an iron gateway, through an archway in the 
buildings, the land for which was not long ago 
purchased from the town council on lease, op- 
posite Cheltenham-place. They have been con- 
structed by Mr. Blackmore, and Messrs. Reed, 
engineers, the contractors; the brass-fittings, 
locks, and other iron ry having been sup- 
plied by Mr. H. Woollett. The main building of 
the baths is not new, the northern portion of the 
old Infantry Barracks having been adapted to the 
purpose; the whole of the interior having been 
removed and re-constructed for the present pur- 
pose. There are two entrances to the 
baths, dividing the women’s from the men’s, 
which have no connexion, except at the money- 
taker’s office, which is situated between the two 
entrance-doors. The first, or northern entrance, 
leads to the women’s baths ; on the ground-floor, 
first and second class, of the former of which 
there are two, and of the lattter three, with 
waiting-room outside, the floor of which is covered 
with kamptulicon, The walls are faced with 
Minton’s tiles, and the wood-work of the baths is 
of pitch-pine, stained and varnished. There is no 
difference in the fittiog up of the baths them- 
selves, except that the second class are a trifle 
plainer, although possessing equal comfort 
and convenience in other respects. The southern 
entrance leads to the men’s baths, which are on 
the first floor, approached by a flight of oak 
stairs, the first and second-class baths being 
separated by a gallery at the top of the staircase. 
The baths are similarly fitted to those of the 
women, the difference between the first and 
second class being in appearance very 
trifling. There are six first-class and eight 
second-class on the men’s side, each bath-room 
being about 6 ft. square, and containing a bath 
5 ft. in length, made of iron in one piece, and 
covered with a white enamel which gives them 
the appearance of porcelain, and possessing the 
requisite of perfect cleanliness without unneces- 
sary trouble. They are all fitted with apparatus 
for the supply of cold or hot water in any pro- 
portion required, the supply being regulated 
from the outside by the bath attendant, by 
means of valves with indicating plates, so as to 
prevent the possibility of a mistake. The waste 
pipes from the whole are connected with the 
common sewer. In each class of baths is fitted 
a shower-bath, for use as may be required. 
Each bath.room floor is covered with cement, on 
which is a carpet and footboard; and all other 
conveniences have been provided for the use of 
the bathers. In the rear of the building, on the 
basement, is the steam boiler, by which the hot 
water is prepared ; and on the ground floor is a 
commodious washhouse with copper and appa- 
ratus for washing and drying the towels. 








DUDLEY GALLERY EXHIBITION. 


THE committee who manage the exhibition, 
now held twice in the year, at Egyptian Hall, 
want a name irrespective of that of the room in 
which the pictures are shown, and which is not 
exclusively reserved for them. They should settle 
this at once. The present collection is scarcely 
so remarkable as some that have preceded it, 
but contains a number of good and agreeable pic- 
tures worthy of longer notice than the pressure 
on our space enables us to give. Three pictures 
by Mr. G. F. Watts, attract attention. The 
first, which is a design for a larger one of the 
same subject, he names “Love and Death.” 
A draped figure is pushing open with resistless 
hand a chamber-door from which Love is coming 
out. Death, by her vastness, overshadows Love, 
and seems to render all human interposition 
useless, It is hazy, but suggestive. His other 
figure design is a fine monochrome of Francesca 
and Paolo, as Dante saw them in the Inferno. 
The pale head that on the bosom of the 
shrouded lover is sadly sweet. Love defies 
torment, 

Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s illustration of the old 
Venetian legend of the “ Return of St. Mark, St. 
George, and St. Nicholas, the Patron Saints, to 
Venice” (78), is a meritorious and striking 
work entitled to careful notice. Miss Hilen 


Freer gives a new reading of “ In Memoriam.” 
A charming young lady, wandering in the woods 
flower-gathering, comes suddenly upon a tree 
upon which she perceives certain well-known 
words cut. She tenderly the tree, and 
presses her lips to the initials. The glints of 
light upon the dress are cleverly m 

Oar “ Country Garden,” by Mr. J. C. Lewis, is 
@ blaze of children and flowers. Mr. Elihu 
Vedder's “ Dead Abel” (34) is an impressive 
picture. The dead body of Abel, lying at the 
foot of his offering of fruit and flowers, is well 
posed and modelled, the result of intelligent 
study. Mr. H. Wallis exhibits a fine picture, 
“His Highness and his Excellency the Am- 
bassador of the Florentine Republic.” “The 
Art Critic,” by Mr. Claude Calthrop, porttays 
capitally a jester passing his opinions upon a 


picture-gallery, so as to move the mirth of a fat | 


monk. Mr. Calthrop is making good progresg in 
his art. Mr. Poynter’s “ Little Girl” (204) and 
Miss Osborn’s “Venetian Water - carrier” 
(209) are amongst the very good things in the 
collection, 








YOUR NEIGHBOUR’S MUSIC. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Whalley Range, Man- 
chester, sends us a account of the 
sufferings of some members of his family more 
than usually nervous, through the pianoforte 
playing and the singing of his neighbours, and 
implores us to suggest a remedy. He says, 
“ Although the division walls are 9 in., that is, a 
brick length, and of course plaster, in addition, 
in thickness, sound can plainly be heard in the 
room we mostly occupy, the room over, and also 
in the cellar under. Each note on the piano can 
be heard quite plainly.” Sawdust has been put 
in at the floor next the wall, the recesses on 
each side the chimney-breast have been battened 
and papered, and other expedients tried, but all 
is of no use. Nor, we are sorry to say, can we 
suggest anything in reason that would prevent 
the annoyance. It would, of course, be lessened 
if his neighbours could be persuaded to remove 
their pianofortes from the party wall to the other 
side in each case (he lives in a block of three), 
and this is what our correspondent should 
endeavour to bring about. 

In stating this gentleman’s grievance we ex- 
press that of thousands, and yet builders in 
erecting ordinary houses to sell make no 
endeavour to prevent the nuisance: and little 
wonder; for if any of them did, they would 
probably get no more for their houses, or be 
undersold by less careful competitors. The public 
may blame themselves. 





BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 
JONES v. ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THis was an action in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, before Mr. Justice Mellor, Mr. Justice 
Lash, and Mr. Justice Hannen, by a builder, to 
recover a balance of 9901. under a building 
contract with the They set up (except 
as to 1201. paid into court) a cross claim of 
8701. for penalties, at the rate of 31. a day, 
under a clanse in the contract providing for 
delay in the completion of the works. The 
builder to this replied that the delay was occa- 
sioned by alterations ordered by the College, 
which rendered it impossible, as they well knew, 
to complete the contract and the additional 
works within the specified time, unless an ex- 
tension of time were allowed. There was the 
usual clause in the contract for referring dis- 
putes as to time, or quantity, or quality to the 
architect, who, however, had certified the amount 
due without any deduction for penalties, which 
did not appear to have been claimed ; and there 
was @ provision for extension of time by him, but 
there had been no such extension. 

Mr. Manisty, Q.C., and Mr. J. O. Griffits were for the 
plaintiff; and Mr, Kemplay was for the College. 

The plaintiff greatly relied upon the recent case of 
«“ Westwood v. ‘The Secretary of State for India” (cited 
from 11, Weekly Reporter), decided by this Court (Mr, 
Justice Mellor, Mr. Justice Wightman, and Mr. Justice 
Crompton) in 1863, and where the Court as to set-off for 

enalties held that the contractor was not liable, the 

ndian Government having by their own acts and orders 
knowingly rendered it impossible for the contractor to do 
the work within the time. On the other side, the express 
terms of the contract were relied on, and it was 
that, however hard and unjust it might be, the builder 
bound himself by it so strictly that he could not resist the 
claim for penalties, and it was maintained that the case 
cited was not precisely applicable, though in the coarse of 
the discussion more than one of the learned Judges seemed 
to think that it was so, but that it was wrongly decided ; and 
in the course of the argument, the counsei forthe College 
being asked by Mr, Justice Mellor whether, supposing 








they had given an order for extensive alterations a day or 
two before the expiration of the time, so that it was physi- 
cally impossible the work could be completed pea. they 
had refused any extension of time, they could have en- 
forced the penalties, he admitted that he wes bound to 
answer, according to this view, that they could not. 

#n reply, on the part of the plaintiff, it was urged that, 
as this contention was simply monstrous, it was «nfficient 
to. show that the defence set up by the College was as 
contrary to law as it was to common sense and justice ; 
and that the case of “ Westwood v. The Secretary of 
f ”? was rightly decided, and embodied the sound and 
just principle of law, based on the acknowledged maxim 
of law that no one could take advantage of his own wrong 
or enforce a penalty for a default caused by his own act 
and conduct, 

The Court, at the conclusion of the argument, retired 
to consider their judgment, and, on their return, pro- 

ded to give judg tin favour of the defendants, the 
College. The plaintiff, the builder, they said, had ex- 
pressly contracted to do not only the original, but the 
additional works within the specified period, unless there 
| Was an extension of time, whieh had not been allowed. 
| It was urged, they said, that this was hard on the con- 
tractor, that he should be liable to penalties for works the 
nature of which he could not have known at the time he 
entered into the contract. If persona would bind them- 
selves to absurdities or impossibilities, they must take 
the consequences, No doubt, these contracts were often 
very one-sided, and one of the parties put himself abso- 
lately in the power of the other. This was in reliance on 
the reasonableness and fairness on the other side, but that 
could not affect the jadgment of a court of law. The terms 
of the contract were clear, though its operation might be 
hard ; and it did not appear that, in point of fact, in this 
| case, the extra works were out of the scope of the con- 
| tract, or had been ordered at such a time as to make their 
| completion impossible. The case cited was distinguish- 
| able on the pieadings, as the point in question did not 
| appear precisely to have arisen, though the Court had 
| expressed the opinion mentioned. The judgment of the 
| Court, therefore, must be for the defendants, 

















BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION : 
ELECTION OF PENSIONERS. 


Tue thirty-fourth election of pensioners in 
connexion with this charity took place on Thurs- 
day last, 24th inst., at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, 
St. James’s, Mr. Alfred J. Manafield, president, in 
the chair. As we stated in our recent report of 
the anniversary dinner, there were then forty- 
four pensioners in receipt of annuities from the 
Institution, twenty-two men and twenty-two 
women; the men receiving 24/., and the women 
201, per annum each. To this number two pen- 
sioners were added by yesterday’s election, one 
male and one female, there being five male and 
seven female candidates. The male candidates 
were: William Peters, Benjamin Johnson, Francis 
Sandon, William Gale, and Mark Mintry. The 
female candidates were: Harriet Proctor, Mary A. 
Morgan, Frances Seare, Mary St. George, Jane 
Brothil), Elizabeth Trevethan, and Alice Hugoe. 
The Chairman, after expressing his regret that the 
funds of the Institution at the present time 
would not permit of the election of more than 
two out of the twelve candidates, declared the 
poll to be opened, and it remained open from 
twelve o’clock till three. At the close of the 
poll thescrutineers, Mesers. Stirling and Matthew 
Hall, announced that the successful candidates 
were Benjamin Johnson and Mary Anu Morgan. 
It was also stated that the unusually large num- 
ber of 1,200 votes was left unpolled, the votes 
recorded being 800 less than at the lAst election. 
A vote of thanks to the scrutineers (proposed by 
Mr. Thomas Smith, and seconded by Mr. John 
Thorn), and a similar compliment to the Chair- 
man (proposed by Mr. George Placknett, Trea- 
gurer, and seconded by Mr. Joseph Bird), having 
been unanimously passed, the proceedings ter- 
minated. 











A HOUSE FOR THE LEARNED 
SOCIETIES. 


Thames Embankment Site.—Dr. Guay, in his 
lecture at the Statistical Society, on the 15th, 
advocated the claims of the four principal in- 
stitutions connected with eocial science,—namely, 
the Statistical Society, the Institate of Actu- 
aries, the Juridical Society, aud the Social 
Science Association,—to the grant by Govern- 
ment of a site upon the Thames Embankment, 
a plan for which has been prepared by Mr. 
Bellamy, and stated that if such a site can be pro- 
cured a building fand will not fail to be couiri- 
buted by the members of those four societies. 

Victoria-street Site.—A meeting was held on 
the 2nd of November, at the Rooms of the 
Statistical Society, at which a scheme, illus 
trated by drawings by Mr. E. W. C. F. 
Schmidt, architect, together with a report, was 
laid before the delegates of the Societies pre- 
gent. Thisscheme proposes to utilise No. 4, West- 
minster-chambers, and the vacant ground at the 
back, to meet the requirements of the societies. 

There is evidently a movement in the right 
direction, bat it seems to us to want a good head. 
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its {nominal power of 10-horse, is made suffi- 
ciently strong to work safely at a pressure of 
100 lb. to the square inch, the ordinary working 
pressure being 80 lb., at which the engine will 
give out double its nominal power. The fire- 
box is of large size for burning the chips and 
shavings made by the machines, instead of coal, 
and the feed water is heated by the exhaust 
steam to nearly boiling point before it enters 
the boiler. The cylinder is provided with a 
steam-jacket, which is constantly filled with hot 
steam, and thus prevents any condensation of 
the steam in the cylinder; and the engine is 
fitted with an improved variable expansion-gear, 
by which the amount of steam used can be 
regulated according to the number of machines 
at work. 

The machines are all substantially fixed, and 
the shaftiog runs in a tunnel under the floor ; so 
that the belts are all out of the way. It seems 
to us that any builder contemplating the erection 
of machinery could not fail of getting some 
useful hints from a visit to this place. 








THE STUDY OF CHURCH ARCHI.- 
TECTURE.* 


AtrnoucH this is the second time only that 
I have attended the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, I cannot say that I have the feeling of 
being in the presence of strangers. For, in the 
firat place, I see before me the familiar coun- 
tenances of several of your members, in whose 
cempany I spent a very pleasant week at the 
end of August, amongst the Lincolnshire 
charches; and, in the second place, I cannot 
help thinking that you will be disposed to accept 
me on the footing on which I desire to stand 
with respect to this Association, namely, as a 
friend, who having long ago withdrawn from 
the practice of architecture as a profession, and 
having therefore no farther personal object to 
serve in this respect, desires to aid the junior 
members of the profession in the pursuit of a 
stady to which he has devoted a considerable 
portion of his own life, and on a tolerably com- 
plete knowledge of which depends in a great 
measure their future excellence as professional 
men; I mean the stady of the History of Church 
Architecture. And here let me guard against 
the possibility of being misunderstood. When Il 
speak of the study of the History of Church 
Architecture, I mean the serious study of the 
progress of a great Art—the art of Building,— 
during the Middle Ages; and I do not mean 
that dilettante study of Mediwval art which, 
mixed up with the examination of barrows and 
tamuli, the investigation of British earthworks 
and Roman roads, the rubbing of brasses, and 
the collection of tiles and pottery, passes under 
the general term of Archwology ; in the pursuit 
of which Antiquarianism holds the first place, 
and Art the second in the breast of the student. 
Nor yet doI mean that attempt to unite ancient 
art with modern practice in church buildings 
and church observances, which calls itself and 
is known as Ecclesiology. The true architec- 
tural stadent has, in fact, a far simpler, and, it 
appears to me, a far nobler course open to him. 
He has to trace out and to follow the progress 
of this great art, by the help of the admirable 
illustrations of it which remain still in all parts 
of Christendom. 

He has to note the changes of form, in outline, 
detail, and carved work, through which Medizval 
Architecture passed, from its earliest infancy, in 
the eleventh, to its highest perfection at the 
close of the thirteenth century, and subsequently 
declined again from this point to its final ex- 
tinction in the sixteenth century. He has to 
mark and to record the indications of this 
gradual, but regular, constant, and simultaneous, 
progress, and to turn the lessons which it thus 
teaches him to his fature use and profit. There 
is no nobler or more interesting study open in 
the whole range of the history of art and civili- 
sation; and I rejoice in this opportunity of 
urging a society which has so much energy and 
Vitality in its management, and so many active 
eyes and hands amongst its working and janior 
members, and which has now so firm a position 
and standing in the country, to put itself at the 
head of a movement, which shall have for its 
object the extension of elementary knowledge 
in the subject of church architectare, not only 
amongst its own members, bat as well to those 
numerous amateurs in all parts of the country 





“ By Mr. Edmund Sharpe, from a lecture to the Archi- 
tectural Association on the 18th inst, 





whose only means of acquiring any at the pre- 
sent time is limited to the annual meetings of 
the local societies to which they may happen to 
belong. 

Now I am aware that it has been somewhat 
the fashion of late in certain qnarters to decry 
this carefal and attentive study of our national 
monuments, and to refer the young architect to 
his own inspirations, to the light of nature, and 
so forth, rather than to ancient example. This 
counsel is very delusive and very mischievous, 
and can only lead to failure. Every art bas its 
alphabet and its grammar, as well as its lan- 
guage and its poetry; and it would be just as 
irrational to expect any one to comprehend and 
appreciate the latter before he had learnt the 
former as it would be to call on @ youth to com- 
pose Greek verse before he knew how to read 
and write the lan No one can possibly 
design a good Gothic building who has not, by 
diligent study, become thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit in which those early masters thought, 
designed, and built. There is no royal road to 
success in this direction. 

But it has been also urged that the know- 
ledge thus obtained leads to servility, and dis- 
poses the student rather to copy than to invent 
and to design. Bat how was it with our fore- 
fathers,—the men who constructed all these 
glorious buildings? They were evidently all 
brought up and carefally trained in one school of 
art, and had not even the liberty and choice that 
we have; yet we never find them repeating 
themselves, or copying their neighbours’ designs. 
Of the thirty charches which we visited in 
August more than half were built in the same 
period, and within a few years and a stone’s 
throw of each other; yet there are not two of 
them the main features of which can be said to 
be identical, or even greatly similar. The trath 
is that the saying which applies to the poet, 
* Poeta nascitur, non fit,” is true also, in other 
words, of the architect. It is not the study of 
excellent work which causes copyism, but the 
inability to turn the knowledge thus obtained to 
good account. An inventive and cultivated 
mind well trained in this noble school of art, 
and thoroughly imbued with the feelings and 
spirit which it breathes, should have no greater 
difficulty in the nineteenth than in the thir- 
teenth century in producing works of merit and 
originality. Bat it is in architecture as in 
everything else; and it is hardly necessary to 
say that no amount of study will compensate 
for the want of natural talent and ability. 

With these preliminary remarks, I will pro- 
ceed at once to the matters on which I have 
undertaken to address you to-night; but here 
allow me to observe that you will, perhaps, be 
disposed to think, before I have fini , that 
the title of the paper, as I sent it to the secre- 
taries, and as it is inserted in the programme, 
might have been more correctly stated; for 


although I shall certainly have to explain to you | grace’ 


the use I propose to make of colour for the pur- 
pose of indicating distinctions of style, I shall 
have much more to say to you in regard 


those distinctions themselves, the perception | regards 


and appreciation of which are of so much impor- 
tance to the architectural student. My first 
business, then, is to point out to you these dis- 
tinctions. Now, in order to do this, it is abso- 
lately necessary that I should make use of terms 
by which to characterise them ; and, of course, it 
is very desirable,-in doing so, to make use of 
terms in general use. But it so happens that it 
is impossible for me to do this, for the simple 
reason that there are no terms in popular use 
which are applicable to, at least, two classes of 
buildings, to which I wish to draw your special 
attention. I have, therefore, been obliged to 
invent terms for this purpose. They are con- 
tained in a little work which I published some 
years ago, but which, having been long out of 
print, is known, I dare say, to few who are pre- 
sent this evening; and to those who do happen 
to know them I dare say I can make the repeti- 
tion of them less wearisome by the addition of 
several particulars which have not yet been 
published. 3 

Of course, no one who has paid any atten- 
tion to this subject is ignorant of the fact that 


it is to Mr. Rickman that we owe the first| pe 


classification of our national architecture; and 
that he divided it into four styles, from the 
Conquest to the Reformation, which he called 
Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Perpen- 
dicular. Now, it is noreflection on Mr. Rickman 
to say that this division, simple as itis, and well- 
fitted as it was at the time he wrote, for the par- 
pose for which he intended it, is not adapted to 





the advanced state of knowledge on the subject 
which we now possess, and does not answer the 
purpose of descriptive writers of the present. It 
does not, for example, make any provision for 
the two large classes of buildings to which I 
have already referred: I mean, first, those that 
were erected during the half-century that inter- 
vened between the first appearance of the pointed 
arch and the final disappearance of the circular 
arch; and, secondly, those which were con- 
structed during the seventy years that intervened 
between the first appearance of tracery in win- 
dows and its employment in that flowing form 
which Mr. Rickman instances as the chief 
characteristic of his Decorated period. 

Now, during these two periods of art, some of 
the most important and interesting buildings 
inthe kingdom were raised,—buildings more 
characteristically national, perhaps, than those 
of any other period,—buildings which 
features and peculiarities that enable us to 
identify and to distinguish them satisfactorily 
and completely, as well from those which pre- 
ceded as from those which followed them ; but 
buildings which it is impossible to classify and 
describe, without circumlocution, by any of the 
terms which Mr. Rickman hes bequeathed to us. 

It was to provide a fitting place in our Nomen- 
clature for these two Periods of English Art 
that I proposed, some years ago, the division of 
our National Architecture, from the Conquest to 
the Reformation, into six Periods instead of four, 
a division which has since then been coming 
into pretty general use, and which is illustrated 
in the six diagrams behind me. 


Mr. Sharpe then proceeded to explain the 
characteristic features of these periods, as con- 
tained in his work on the Seven Periods of 
English Architecture ;—and which have been 
more than once stated in detail in the Builder. 
He insisted on the importance of the Transitional 
Period ; on the interest attached to the struggle 
that was carried on throughout its entire dura- 
tion between the two forms of arch, and on the 
employment of the Pointed arch in arches of 
construction, and of the circular arch in arches 
of decoration; on the fertility of invention 
exhibited in the ornamentation of this period, 
and on the rise of a new school of English 
Art during this period, completely emancipated 
from the influence of earlier ideas brought over 
by Norman architects; and he instanced the 
large number of important buildings which still 
remain to us of this period. 

Passing rapidly over the Lancet period, he 
dwelt on the characteristic features of the Geo- 
metrical period, in which he asserted that Gothic 
art attained its highest development in this 
country ; he drew attention to the features which 
distinguish it as well from the Lancet as from 
the Carvilinear periods, and referred to the long 
list of noble buildings which illustrate this 
fal period, as well on the Continent as in 
England ; and amongst which he instanced the 
Presbytery of Lincoln Cathedral as belonging to 


to|the highest class of European art, whether as 


its outlines and its main features, or its 
sculptared details and carved work. 

Mr. Sharpe then pointed out the evident 
decline in all these particalars in the succeeding 
Carvilinear period, drawing attention to the fact 
that the point at which this decline commenced 
may be said to be identical with the introduction 
of natural foliage into carved work, which took 
place in the middle of the Geometrical period. 
He described the unsuitability of the most usual 
forms of vegetation for the ornamentation of 
capitals and corbels ; and, whilst admitting the 
excellence to which the builders of the fourteenth 
century attained in the imitation of the leaves 
of the vine, the oak, and the maple, pronounced 
the thin flat forms of these vegetable products 
to be unfit for solid stone or wood work, except 
on flat surfaces, and to be capable of being 
successfully executed only in such materials as 
bronze, copper, or iron. He remarked also that 
the mistake was soon discovered, and that before 
the close of the fourteenth centary, conventional 
foliage having only a certain affinity with real 
foliage was again in vogue. = 
He accorded, however, to the Carvilinear 
riod the merit which was due to the invention 
of flowing tracery, and the excellence of its 
sculptures; and instanced the Easter sepulchres 
to be seen in the chancels of Heckington, Hawton, 
and Navenby Churches, and in the presbytery 
of Lincoln Cathedral,—all belonging to this 
period,—as containing, in the figures of the 
soldiers and angels guarding the tomb, some of 
the most admirable representations of the haman 
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form, and of drapery, to bs found in any age or 
in any country. : 
Concleding this rapid survey with some 
remarks on the characteristic features of the 
work of the Rectilinear period, the lectarer pro- 
ceeded to show how, in the preparation of the 
ground plans, sections, and elevations of build- 
ings execated at different times, be proposed by 
the use of diferent colours to indicate the periods 


to which the several works might belong, in the | 
manner which has been already explained in the | 


Builder. : : 
Bat the novelty on this occasion was the exhi- 


bition of a large number of diagrams of the 
arch-mouldings of the pier-arches of the cathe- 
drals and abbey charches of the kingdom, which 
covered entirely the side walls of the larger of 
the two exhibition-rooms in Conduit-street, and 
which, executed in the six colours which Mr. 
Sharpe has appropriated to the six periods of 
his division, and arranged in their true chrono- 
logical order, exhibited in the exact sequence in 
which these colours occur in the prismatic 
spectrum, the progress of the art of moulding in 
stonework from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
century. The lecturer having explained the 
manner in which these diagrams were prepared, 
and the usefulness for this purpose of the little 
instrument called the cymagraph, of which, 
although invented by Professor Willis more 
than twenty years ago, the use at the present 


the composition and details of Bishop Jocelyn’s 
great work,—the west front of this cathedral. 

The materials of the whole front consist of 
'Doulting stone and blue lias colamns, abaci, 
string-courses and pedestals ; bat this additional 
enrichment is carved in white lias, and adds 
mach to the effect of the soffit, though palpably 
an afterthought. 

Another noteworthy characteristic is the 
selection of the subjects of the scalpture, as 
pointed out by Professor Cockerell. They are 
chosen to impress upon the beholder the grand 
| verities of the Christian faith; and there is a 
, total absence of all apocryphal and superstitious 
subjects. Whether the intention of the sculptare 





was to express in stone the glorious theme of | p 


| the Te Deum, as ingeniously suggested, or with 
whatever meaning they were executed, they are 
| worthy of admiration, and a higher tribute to the 
excellence of the figures can hardly be adduced 
|than the praise awarded to them by the great 
Flaxman, whose remarks were as follow :— 


| ** Bishop Jocelyn rebuilt the Cathedral Charch of Wells 
, from the pavement, which having lived to finish and dedi- 
| cate, he died in the year of our Lord 1242. The west 
| front of this church equally testifies the piety and com- 
| prehension of the bishop's mind. The sculpture presents 
| the noblest, most useful, and interesting subjects possible 
‘to be chosen. On the south side, above the west door, 

are alto-relievos of the Creation in its different parts, the 
| Delage, and important acts of the patriarchs, Companions 
| to these are alto-relievos of the principal circumstances 
of the life of our Saviour, Above these are two rows of 
| stataes larger than nature, in niches, of kings, queens, 





day, he believed, was confined to himself ond nobles patrons of the durch, eniate, bishops, and 


and one or two others, proceeded to point out 
the different characteristics of the moulded 
work of the different periods, the slow and 


gradual progress of this transition, the power of 


fashion over the forms and profiles of these 
mouldings, and the certainty that it is in t 
direction that we are to look for the surest indi- 


| other religious, from its first foundation to the reign of 
| Henry ill. Near the pediment is our Savicur come to 
| Judgment, attended by aogels and the twelve apostles. 
| The upper arches on each side along the west front, and 
continued in the north and south ends, are occupied by 
figures rising from their graves, strongly expressing the 


his | ope, fear, astonishment, stapefaction, or despair ins ired 


| by the presence of the Lord and Judge of tne world in 
| that awful moment. 


cations of the age of a building; and that it, In eposking of the execution of such a work, due regard 


would be by no means impossible to be able 
shortly, by the help of these unfailing records, | 


must paid to the circumstances under which it was 
produced, in comparison with those of our own times, 
There were neither prints nor printed books to assist the 


to determine, within a few years even, the date (artist. The sculptor could not be instructed in anatomy, 
of a building that was constructed five or six fr there were no anatomists. Some knowledge of opt.cs 


centuries ago. 

Mr. Sharpe concladed a lecture which occn- 
pied upwards of two hours, and was listened to 
throughout with the undivided attention of a 
large and intelligent audience, which com- 
pletely filled the large room, by urging on 
the junior members of the profession, to whom 
he specially addressed himself, not to content 
themselves, in the pursuit of this study, with 
the examination and comparison of drawings 
and engravings, the study of which was, no 
doubt, at all times, bat especially in the first 
instance, most desirable, but to lose no oppor- 
tunity of visiting, studying, and making notes 
of every bit of ancient architecture to which 
they could obtain access; and expressed the 


hope, in case health and leisure permitted him, | 


to renew the invitation which he had addressed 
to the Association last summer, and which had 
been attended with such pleasant results, and 
trusted that at least double the number who 
responded to it on that occasion would be found 
ready to devote a week next summer to similar 
researches together amongst an equally inte- 
resting group of English churches. 





ON THE WEST FRONT OF WELLS 
CATHEDRAL. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting, on Monday, 
the 21st inst., Mr. E. I’Angon, Vice-President, in 
the chair, a paper “On the West Front of Wells 
Cathedral,” by Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A, 
was read. We make some extracts :— 

The excessive beauty of the west frontof Wells 
Cathedral, as a whole, is undeniable, and exhibits 
genius of the highest order. For its purpose of 
presenting to the religious spectator in a single 
facade the portraits of triumphant monarchs, 
saints, and prelates, in one great assembly, 
the design of the front is unequalled, and small 
is the deviation from true principles which 
has been perpetrated for this display. - How 
monotonous would have been the west front of 
this great cathedral if its treatment had followed 
the hackneyed rale laid down by the author of 
the “Norman Conquest.” Although ordinary 
artists may fairly be trammelled by such canons 
as are well set forth by Pagin and others, there 
have been, and ever will be, men of such 





originality of thought that their productions 
cannot be controlled by every-day ale Their 
works are stamped with genius, and no better 
evidence of this assertion can be met with than 
will be found by those who care to study both 
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| and a glimmering of perspective were re for the re- 
| searches of so sublime a genius as Roger Bacon some 
| years afterwards. A small knowledge of geometry and 
mechanics was exclusively confined to two or three learned 
| monks in the whole country, and the principles of those 
| sciences, as spplied to the figure and motion of man and 
| inferior animals, were knowa to none! Therefore, this 
work is necessarily ill-drawn and deficient in principle, 
| and much of the sculpture is rade and severe, yet in parts 
| there is a beautiful simplicity, an irresistible sentiment, 
| and sometimes a grace exceeding more modern produc- 
tions, 
It is very remarkable that Wells Cathedral was finished 
in 1242, two years after the birth of Cimabue, the restorer 
of painting in Italy ; and the work was going on at the same 
| time that Nicolo Pisano, the Italian restorer of sculpture, 
| exercised the art in his own country; it was also finished 
| forty-six years before the Cathedral of Amiens, and 
thirty-six years before the Cathedral of Orvieto was 
j begun, and it seems to be the first imen of such mag- 
| nificent and varied sculpture united in a series of sacred 
| history that is to be found in Western Europe. It is 
| therefore probable that the ideas of the work 
might be brought from the East by some of the crusaders. 
But there are two arguments strongly in favour of the 
execution being English. The family name of the bishop 
is English,—‘ Joceline Troteman,’ and the style, both of 
sculpture and architecture, is wholly different from the 
tombs of Edward the Confessor* and Henry III.,t which 
are by Italian artists. There are many compositions of the 
Almighty creating Eve, by Giotto, Florence ; Baon Amico, 
Baffaimacco, Pisa; Ghiberti, and Michelangelo. This is 
certainly the oldest, and not inferior to any one of them.” 
For dignity of expression and posture many of 
the statues can hardly be surpassed, and the 
affecting series of groups filling the long range of 
niches over the west triplet window, illustrating 
the Resurrection at the last great day, are 
wonderfully fine, and we can only regret that an 
imperfect knowledge of anatomy has somewhat 
marred the treatment of this most solemn repre- 
sentation. Nevertheless, the attitndes and ex- 
pressions of despair and grief are exemplified in 
® wonderful manner, and the uplifting and rieiag 
from the tombs conceived and carried out in the 
most masterly way. It must be remarked in 
reference to these several groups, that they are 
not sunk or carved out of the solid masonry, but 
executed in detached blocks and inserted within 
the niches. Curiously enough, also, each group 
has an incised number, still distinctly visible, 
showing the order in which they were to be 
placed to the south of the fagade. The bishops 
have their mitres and priests their tonsure, 
though, in other respects, all are entirely naked. 
Above and around these figures mast be noticed 
the bold and splendidly undercut foliage which 
fills the spandrels, and, although much is decayed, 
there yet remains a considerable extent of this 
fine and effective carving standing out in the 
most artist-like manner; indeed, throughout the 
whole of this front, the capitals, bases, and hollow 
mouldings at the back of each of the insulated 








* By Benvenuto, +t Wm. Torre!l, 
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made. The sadl i Condition of these 
statues is trathfully shown by the series of 
phs: they are ¥ going to ruin, 


and no effort, I fear, can save them ; it is, how. 
ever, a satisfaction to possess such unquestion. 
able evidence of their condition, and tw be able, 
even in their present imperfect state, to give 


Great difference of opinion prevails as to the 
course which should be taken with the sculpture, 
which is so completely crumbling away, that no 
trace of it will shortly remain. Some are for 
awaiting this result rather than touch the 
fragile remains, while others recommend that 
these figures should be at once removed while 
there is sufficient indication of their character, 
and be carefully preserved in the cathedral, and 
that others, executed by skilful hands, should be 
placed in the niches—a suggestion not unworthy 
of consideration. 

Above the range of statues comes the tier of 
twelve niches, containing, beyond doubt, the 
figares of the twelve Apostles: most of them 
can be identified by the instraments used in 
their martyrdom, or by significant emblems, 
A peculiarity of much beanty, in the arrange- 
ment of these niches and canopies, deserves 
notice. The present dilapidated condition of 
the canopies and capitals gives the impression 
that the greater number of the sustaining 
columns are wanting, and several are gone, but 
the series of niches is divided into three large 
bays, containing in each four figures, the group 
being separated by projecting columns, while 
the figures themselves are divided by smaller 
attached colamns at the back of each niche, the 
canopies to the figures projecting in a penden- 
tive manner, and the soffites formed of free and 
beautiful foliage. This is an unusual treatment, 
bat quite worthy of attention, as show'ng the 
happy manner of relieving the monotony of 
twelve similar niches as usually arranged.* A 
very imperfect idea can be formed of the beauty 
of these canopies, as, with the exception of frag- 
menta at each end, the weather has completely 
destroyed the other parts of the twelve canopies. 
The figures which fill the niches are, I think, 
unquestionably, of later date than the rest of the 
statuary, but they are singularly grand and 
effective works when considered from the dis- 
tance from which they were to be viewed. 
Before describing each, I would call attention 
to the conventional arrangement of their posi- 
tions. The cathedral being elected to the glory 
of God and in honour of St. Andrew, he, as the 
patron gaint, occupies a central position, and is 
considerably talier than the other Apostles, his 
head filling the upper portion of the canopy. 
Another statue, with symbols so completely 
decayed that his identity is difficult to discover, 
may not improbably be St. James the Less, the 
figure being remarkably short, and the head un- 
usually large. There are traces upon all the 
figures of colouring, though slight, yet in the 
protected parts of the robes the deep maroon 
colour is found, but no remains whatever of gild- 
ing, but the bright colours of the stone, affected 
by the weather, give almost the brilliancy of 
gold. 

To those who are acquainted with this cathe- 
dral, it will hardly be necessary to point out the 
striking effect produced by the multitude of 
slender shafts at the several angles of the 
buttresses, and in the niches and arcades. 
These shafte, many of them in lengths of 13 ft., 
in one piece of blue lias, by their number and 
position form a great feature of the front ; un- 
fortunately a number of them, owing to the 
perishable nature of the blue lias, have either 
crumbled away or been blown down. At varioas 
times, as these accidents occurred, other shafts 
have been supplied, but instead of being re'a- 








* By a reference to the details of this front, given by 
Britton in his ‘ Wells Cathedral,”’ it will be seen that bis 
illustration of this part is most inaccurate ; every niche is 
there shown as supported by columns on the same plane, 
and the artist has completely missed the charming dev't 
tion from the common rule, 
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stated in blue lias or other grey marble, Doult- 
legen pe 
therefore, w was utiful 
tint of the grey 08 a ma oe wholly lost, 
and the monotony by a large quantity 
of small stone is most palpable. There 
are, however, @ few of the original shafts yet 
remaining, and the pleasing effeet they produce, 
especially when the setting sun shines upon 
them, has only to be seen to be appreciated, 
Colour entered as much into the minds of the 
great architects of earlier days as form and 
composition, and no repairs to this beautiful 
west front can be effected, which does not repro- 
duce, as far as practicable, the original concep- 
tion in the colour of the materials. 

In an early water-colour drawing of this 
cathedral, made by Turner, that artist 
showed the beautiful variety of tint produced 
when @ great number of the original shafts 
were yet standing: nobody knew better how to 
express in colour the pleasing contrast which 
was produced by the judicious mixture of these 
materia's. 

It is to be regretted that the perishable 
nature of blue lias renders it unsafe to be used 


in the proposed restoration: the softness of its | 
colour blending so well with the Doulting stone, | 
points to it as the most fitting material, but | 


afver much consultation it has been resolved to 
use Kilkenny marble instead; its colour re- 
sembles blue lias closely, and of its durability 
no doubt can be entertained, as all the build- 
ings in which it has been employed affords 
ample evidence of its excellent qualities, 

The Devonshire and other marbles possess a 
purple hue very unlike the blue lias; and where 
so large a number of columns, &c., are required, 
it is of the highest importance that the colour 
intended by the original architect should be 
secured. Those who have watched the condition 
of this great western portion of the cathedral 
have seen with deep regret the rapid decay 
going on from year to year: every winter or 
heavy gale produces fresh mischief, and within 
a late period the fall of canopies and portions of 
the statues and bases has become dangerous to 
those daily passing by the north-west corner of 
the cathedral. 

It ia of the utmost importance that every 
feature of this incomparable front should be 
saved, if possible; but this can only be accom- 
plished by a timely renewal of those parts of the 
design which are essential to the protection of 
others. By way of example, I will only allude 
to the abaci to the capitals of the upper series 
of niches, containing successive groups of figures, 
illustrating the Last Resurrection. All these 
abaci and their supporting colamns were of blue 
lias, or some imperfectly-formed marble. The 
former have entirely disappeared : not an abacas 
remains ; and, as a natural consequence, the wet 
having penetrated to the carved foliage of the 
capitals, the frost has materially damaged them, 
and all will be destroyed in a short time, unlesa 
some steps be taken to arrest the progress of 
destruction. Again, I find that, although espe- 
cial care was taken by the original builders to 
prevent the crashing or injury to the joints by 
the insertion of oyster.shells into all the bedding 
joints of the masonry, yet sufficient cantion was 
not taken in placing the Doulting stone on its 
natural bed. Hence in many places it has 
already split and fallen, and there are many 
parts of the west front which must speedily 
become ruinons, and ought at once to be removed 
and replaced by good stone rightly bedded. It 
is not difficult to discover where this defective 
material is used, as a slight tapping on the face 
will crash the surface, already weakened 
cracks and fissures, through which the weather 
penetrates. 

It is important that nothing should be done to 
this front but what is really essential to the con- 
servation of the valuable artistic work which 
remains, Neither new forms nor materials of any 
kind should be permitted ; it is indeed lament- 
able to observe the disastrous effects which the 
last few seasons have caused to this beautiful 
fagade, A mere comparison of the engraving 
in Britton’s work, published in 1824, with the 
present state of the front, will show the ravages 
which time has produced; but this is not the 
solecause of mischief. In former repairs, cast- 
‘ron ties and plugs were extensively used ; these 
have done immense damage, and objects pro- 
bably safe, if they had been left undisturbed, 
have been shattered by these injadicious efforts 
at protection. In any other precautionary 








— copper dowels and cramps only should be 


HAMPSTEAD. 


A new Baptist Chapel was on Thurs- 
day last, at Child’s-hill, Hampstead. The 
is Byzantine in style, and consists of nave and 
side aisles, with gallery at front end. The doorway 
is double, and the whole entrance is embraced 
by a bold circular ‘arch, with a quatre- 
foil window, the spandrels being filled in with 
encaustic tiles. The front window has seven 
quatrefoil piercings, and is inclosed in a semi- 
circular arch, with carved imposts and label 
terminals. ‘ 

There are large schoolrooms under the back 
portion of the chapel, with class-rooms attached. 
The ground-floor is farnished with three vestries. 
The chapel is capable of seating about 500 per- 
sons, but it is designed so as to admit of side 
galleries and longitudinal extension, to eventually 
hold 800 persons. The cost of the whole, in- 
cluding boundaries, will be about 1.2507. 

Mr. W. Allen Dixon, of Kentish-town, is the 
architect; and Messrs. Wicks & Co., of Lime- 
house, were the builders, 

All doubts as to the purchase of the Heath for 
the use of the public can now be set at rest, ‘for 
Mr. John Pollard, the clerk to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, has given notice of his inten- 
tion of applying in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment for leave to bring in a Bill to confer upon 
the Metropolitan Board of Works powers to 
obtain it. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 





Mr. W. S. Gitpert’s fairy comedy, “ The 
Palace of Trath,” is an excellent work, both in 
a dramatic and literary point of view. As for 
the plot, it is enough to say that all who enter | 


the palace, with the exception of one who holds 
a talisman, are forced to speak the truth on 
every occasion, without being aware that they 
are doing so, to remind readers of fairy tales of 
the story on which the play is founded. The first 
act moves a little slowly, but the following two, 
when the inflaence of the palace is at work, are 
full of lively interest, dramatic surprises, and 
poetical writing. Mr. Gilbert, if he continue in 


the course he is now pursuing, will materially | 


help forward our dramatic literature. Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. Everill, who 
have parts, much aid the success; but the chief 


praise for acting must be given to Miss Robert- 
son (the Princess Zeolide), and Miss Caroline’ 


Hill (Mirza, her companion), the latter of whom 
has never had so good a chance before, and 
makes the most of it. The acting of both these 
ladies, in the last act especially, is admirable, 
and worthily justifies the nightly recall of each 
after certain speeches. Two poetical landscapes, 
and an Eastern interior, by Mr. Morris and Mr. 
O’Connor, provide appropriate setting for an 
elegant and artistic work. 








ELECTION OF A CHAIRMAN FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At a special meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works a successor to the late Sir John 
Thwaites, chairmaniof the Board, has been elected. 

By a resolution passed at a recent special meet- 
ing, the appointment to the office was to be for 
one year only, the salary being 1,5001. a year. 

When the voting was proceeded with, the 
following was the result of the show of hande: 
—For Colonel Hogg, 24; Mr. Dalton, 15; Mr. 
Le Breton, 18; Mr. Rantz, 11; Mr. Savage, 16. 
Mr. Rantz having the lowest number of votes, 
his name was withdrawn. 

A second show of hands was taken:—For 
Colonel Hogg, 23; Mr, Dalton, 15; Mr. Le 
Breton, 20; Mr. Savage, 13. Mr. Savage’s name 
having been withdrawn, another poll resulted in 
there being 20 votes each for Colonel Hogg and 
Mr. Dalton, and 14 for Mr. Le Breton. On the 
two former names being submitted there were : 
—For Colonel Hogg, 20; and for Mr. Dalton, 16. 

The final show of hands gave 22 votes for 
Colonel Hogg, and none against him. A division 
was, however, called, when there were— 


For Colonel Hogg ........+..05+ 24 
AGOINGL........cseerercceereneeren ees 12 
13 


Majority ........-csesceeesees 2 

Mr. Collinson declared Colonel Hogg elected, 
and vacated the chair, to which the newly- 
elected chairman was conducted amid loud 
cheering. 

Colonel Hogg thanked the members of the 
Board for having elected him to the highly 
r sponsible position of itschairman. He entered 


upon the duties, he said, with a feeling of the 
deepest responsibility, and he looked to the 
various chairmen of committees and other 
members to aid him by their co-operation in 
preserving the honour and dignity of the Board. 

It having been known that the Board had 
determined to elest one of their own number to 
the chairmanship, Sir William Fraser withdrew 
his candidature. Lord Kobert Montague was 
nominated, but not seconded, as a candidate, 
and the nomination, therefore, fell tothe ground. 

Colonel James Macnaghten Hogg is the eldest 
son of Sir James Weir Hogg, bart., a member 
of the Indian Council, and who represented 
Beverley and Honiton in previous Parliaments. 
He was born at Calcutta in 1823, and was 
married, in 1857, to the eldest daughter of Lord 
Penrhyn. Colonel Hogg was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford. He joined the 
lst Life Guards in 1843, became major and 
lieut.-colonel in 1855, and retired in 1859. At 
the general election of 1865 he was returned, 
with Sir William Tite, for the city of Bath 
without opposition. In the House of Commons 
he was a supporter of the Conservative party. 
| He described himself as “ not opposed to pro- 
| gress, but against all rash and dangerous inno- 
| vation ; in favour of the relief of Dissenters from 
| Church-rates, and of retrenchment in the 
national expenditure, but not so as to impair 
| the efficiency of the Army and Navy.” At the 
| general election of 1868, Colonel Hogg was 
| defeated at Bath. Since that time he has been 
| without a seat in Parliament. 








MEDLAZIVAL PLANS. 


WitH respect to your article last week on the 
use of architectural drawings by the Medieval 
constructors, I should wish to mention a fact not 
too generally known. 

The architect of the Cathedral of Caudebeo 
(Caux) is buried in the Lady Chapel, well 
known for its pendent vault; one side of the 
memorial tablet is taken up by a plan of the 
cathedral slightly cut into the stone and 
blackened. 

The date of the above church can easily be 
ascertained ; from what I recollect of its archi- 
tecture, I should think it belonged to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Gwilt, in his Encyclopedia, gives a section 
of this Lady Chapel, and I should very much 
like to know how he obtained it. 

JouN B. CoHEn. 





OPAQUE GLASS FOR MURAL 
DECORATIONS. 


Wer mentioned, some time ago, the use that 
was being made by Messrs. Jas. Powell & Son, 
at Whitefriars, of opaque glass of various colours 
cut into forms for wal! pictures, in the same way 
that transparent glass is cut for medallions in 
windows, the enamel shading being burnt in. 
They have since spent time in perfecting this 
material, and making it applicable for orna- 
mental panels and for pavements, and have set up 
a reredos in Cheddington Church, formed entirely 
of this material. This reredog hasa subdued and 
agreeable effect, and will doubtless prove very 
lasting. It seems to have been made purposely 
to represent an ancient work by irregularities 
and stains, a proceeding the principle of which 
we are not bound tocommend. Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt has recently exhibited drawings from 
some mosaics which are preserved in the Palace 
of Prince del Drago (formerly the Palazzo 
Albani) at Rome, and originally formed part of 
the decorations of a hall in the Palace of the 
Sicinian family, which hall was afterwards con- 
verted into a church, known as St. Andrea, in 
Catabarbara, and was pulled down in the seven- 
teenth century. These mosaics are composed of 
pieces of glass and marble, cut into such forms 
as to fit them to form parts of the design, as in 
the same manner pursued by Messrs. Powell. 
Mr. Nesbitt writes,— 

‘Considering the style of art and the subjects, the 
story of Hylas, and figures of Egyptian divinities, the 
larger portion cannot with probability be attributed to a 
later date than the third century of our own era, and the 
other subjects probably of about the same period. Several 
facts known as to the manufacture of glacs in Rome are 
quite consistent with the assignment of this date. Glass, 
of ell shades and colours, both transparent and opaque, 


was at that period largely used by the Romans for 
covering walle’ nt only in Tessere, bat in shaped pieces 


as stated above.” 

Messrs. Powell’s endeavours in this direction 
should certainly be aided. The material, if 
properly set, is applicable for external as well as 
internal work. 
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THE USEFUL, STRUCTURAL, AND 
BEAUTIFUL, IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


I po not intend to treat the profession of an 
architect as something which requires to be 
dreamily thought of, or dreamily spoken about. 
I wish to look at it in a common-sense way, 80 
as to see, if possible, what elements he requires 
to study to develop the high objects of his pro- 
fession ; and, to do this, I wish to consider all 
that is good in architecture as the result of that 
which is Useful, Structural, and Beautiful. 

In speaking of these separately, I wish you to 
keep in mind, that, in my opinion, all three are 
needed to prodace architecture in its truest or 
highest sense, viz., beauty being dependent on 
that which is truly usefal and structural, or, to 
put it more strongly, I hold that it is impossible to 
get beauty, unless you have the stamp of fitness 
for the object intended to begin with, and then 
the adaptation of the material in a structaral or 
symmetrical sense, these two elements being 
needed to lead on to that which we call beautiful. 

I have heard it advocated that an ugly thing 
might be quite as useful as a shapely or well- 
proportioned thing; but this I cannot agree 
with in the fallest sense, as we every day find 
that the higher the development in an xsthetic 
sense, the greater its value as to use. Nodoubt 
we may quench our thirst by going on our knees 
at the burn-side, or we may do so out of the 
ugliest article that ever was devised; but you 
will agree with me that there is a higher sense 
of enjoyment in drinking out of a vessel which 
has the stamp of use and beauty combined. Or 
again, you may get shelter and a certain kind of 
convenience by living in a hut on the hill-side, 
or within the four walls of a building whose 
proportions are of the most ungainly kind; but 
surely the shelter and convenience of a house 
that is well shaped and well proportioned is 
more to be desired ; as, besides the utility of it, 
an swethetic sense of pleasure will be got, which 
the badly-proportioned building can never give ; 
and it is with these views that I come to speak 
of the importance of 


The Useful. 


The need of the architect making this his first 
consideration is very obvious, A thing, to be of 
the highest value, must be useful, and nothing 
more so than the houses we live in. A house 
should be arranged so as to suit, or even im- 
prove, the habits of the people who live in it. 
It should be convenient for the carrying out of 
domestic arrangements in the simplest and 
easiest way. It should be a healthy house, 
otherwise it sadly fails in that which a habita- 
tion ought to be ; jast as we find that beauty and 
symmetry in nature go for nothing if the germs 
of disease are at the root of it. 

In the matter of convenience and complete- 
ness, houses should be as far as possible self- 
contained, both inside and outside. This should 
be striven for in designing houses of all classes, 
bat especially those of the lower, as the occu- 
pant is always more independent if he has his 
own door to go in by, and when in, to have each 
room so placed that it can be occupied inde- 
pendently of another; and no kind of designing 
taxes the architect more than that of arranging 
a small house so as to make it thoroughly useful 
in this respect. 

A mistake is often made in not having the 
bedrooms of the largest size that the internal 
space will admit of, and the value of this is so 
well known to those who have the benefit of 
large sleeping-rooms, that the wonder is that 
architects should sacrifice the bedrooms of a 
house to those of the day-rooms. 

No man in the world has more to do with the 
health of a community than the architect. He 
has the means, so to speak, of creating buildings 
which will either be constitutionally healthy or 
unhealthy. If the house is contrived, to begin 
with, so that it is deficient in that which pro- 
vides for ample light, ample ventilation, and 
good drainage, it gradually becomes a diseased 
house, which nothing will cure; and I cannot 
umpress upon you too strongly the need of 

gning houses which will irom as far as 
possible, that share in the death-rate of our city 
which unhealthy houses lead to. 

The evil of ill-arranged houses, bad drainage, 
and overcrowding, as affecting the health of the 
people, is every day becoming more important 
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and better understood. I therefore press upon you 


in the most earnest manner the responsibility 
that attaches to your profession in this respect. 

A useful, healthy, and beautiful building has 
a moral and physical effect upon people, apart 
altogether from its ‘value as a beautiful object ; 
and I do beg of you that, in ing, you give 
places where bad air is likely to be 


? 
plenty of glass, plenty of daylight, and not win- | f 


dows which are mere pigeon-holes. 

Glass does not shut out the benefits of sun- 
light to the same extent as stone walls do, and 
nothing is better for ventilation than the simple 
method of lifting up or taking down the half- 
sash of a window of ample size. 

It pains one to see houses erected every day 
with these small openings, 12 in. square, or some- 
thing like that, which, apart from what I have 
mentioned, cannot even give light for the par- 
poses of cleanliness, and such a sparing of glass 
can have no excuse now that we have no tax upon 
the number or size of the windows of our dwelling. 

Apart from providing means for plenty of 
light or plenty of air, a house can be so arranged 
as to sitnate those places connected with the 
sanitary portion of the house so that the drains 
need never pass under the building at all. This 
system of passing sewerage drains right through 
and under the building is one of the greatest 
sources of disease that I know of. It is a mere 
question of planning to have closets and scul- 
leries on the back wall of the house, free to be 
lighted and ventilated from the open air; and 
when this is done, the drain never goes farther 
into the house than half the thickness of the 
outer wall. The main drains should always be 
at the back of the building, and not at the front. 

Another important consideration as to drains 
is their ventilation. Drains, if treated as well- 
ventilated coal-pits are, need have no bad gases 
in them at all. Drains, as usually formed, are 
sealed up at every point by traps and cess- 
pools, and have the gases bottled up in such a 
way as to be under constant pressure, and fiad 
their escape into our houses at imperfect janc- 
tions of the drains, incomplete cesspools, or even 
through the cesspools themselves, as I verily 
believe that drains without ventilation have the 
gases acting in the same way as the gases of 
badly-ventilated coal-pits, and with their conval- 
sions and explosions, forcing the bad air through 
the cesspools, however well trapped they may 
be; therefore I am not at all satisfiel with the 
present system of trapping drains. 

I cannot leave the consideration of the Usefal 
without noticing particalarly a failare in the 
design of many buildings as far as the Usefal 
goes, and that is, the disposal of what is con- 
sidered the inferior part of the house (but which 
I think as important as any), so that it is almost 
impossible to give it that share in the structural 
and beautifal part to which it has a right. 

How often do you fiad, for instance, in villa 
dwellings, the kitchen part of the house standing 
out in the most objectionable way, which must 
not only render it an eyesore to those who own it, 
but a continual obstruction in the view of others. 

Architects who have the laying out of the 
grounds for villa buildings, can do much to pre- 
vent this, by foreseeing how one building will 
stand in relation to another, as very often the 
ground is so laid off, that instead of the feuer 
commanding the view which he expected, he 
finds the principal rooms look out only upon 
that which obstructs the landscape. 

Good planning, and giving the back of the 
building some little share in the taste which is 
wholly devoted to the front, would obviate this 
to a great extent. 

Again, nothing about a house is of so much 
use as the chimneys, both for the purposes of 
smoke and ventilation, and yet how badly they 
are treated. They are placed in every possible 
awkward position, and are got rid of at the 
earliest possile point of the structure, so as to 
necessitate the various chimney-head devices 
which mar so much the sky-line of many of our 
street and villa buildings. Why should chimney- 
heads be treated so? You would suppose in 
some cases that the designer was ashamed of 
his roof and chimney-heads, and wished either 
to keep them out of sight altogether, or to 
degrade them so that they might have no share 
in the otherwise pretentious parta of the build. 
ing. No parts of a building are more usefal, or 
give the architect a better opportunity for crown- 
ing his structure with that which may be made 
beautifal. 

Before leaving the usefal, I would impress 
upon you the stady that is needed for making 


}our churches, theatres, and music-halls, useful 
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I stated at the outset that I wished to con. 
sider architecture in a common-sense way, and 
to get at the sense of this division of it; I know 
of no better teaching than that which you get 
by looking how nature works in this respect, 
We find, for instance, that when man tries to 
get that which is most useful, the health, 
symmetry, and beauty of the thing desired go 
hand in hand. 

If you wish to grow a usefal tree, or to rear a 
useful animal, you have to consider how to 
nourish both, so that their vigour may not be 
impaired by bad soil, or bad feeling, or by any. 
thing that will impair the health of either; and 
if this be wisely done, you may depend upon it 
that more perfect symmetry and a more perfect 
beauty will be the result. 

As in nature, so in architecture ; and this leads 
me, without farther preface to speak of the 


Structural. 


Although I have divided my subject into the 
structural division of three, I find it a difficult 
matter to prevent ition, owing to the way 
in which these blend and work into each other. 
Bat as this difficulty only proves my proposition, 
I must not grumble in having to use too many 
words, so long as you have patience to listen. 

This blending is observable in that which 
leads to the judges of our flower-shows, agricul. 
tural meetings, &c., determining what are the 
best points of that which should get the prize. 
It is that which combines use, form, colour, and 
such like, which are all elements of beauty. 
For instance, the Clydesdale horse which would 
take a first prize would be the animal which, in 
the matter of use, would have strength, health, and 
action, and these would result in true symmetry, 
which again would give beauty to the whole. 

A building may be convenient and healthy, 
but anless it is substantial and well-constructed 
it is of little value. No doubt a house may be 
made strong enough by the mere heaping up of 
material, without regard to proportion, sym- 
metry, or anything else, but this is not treating 
the structure in a scientific way, or in that way 
which will lead on to its being beautifal. In any 
erection i upon scientific principles, 
whether of iron, wood, or stone, there should be 
little or no waste of material; in short, neither 
more nor less than that which will give it sta- 
bility and endurance. I admit that it isa diffi- 
cult matter to get at this accurately, and that it 
is better to lean to the side of strength than to 
that of weakness, as beauty will not easily be 
marred by that which gives it power, unless you 
go so far as to create the feeling of the stractare 
being overloaded by the material used in it. 

An element in structure which ought never to 
be lost sight of, is to consider what form is best 
adapted for enduring the strain which comee 
upon it, keeping in view, of course, the nature of 
the material which has tobe used. For instance, 
it is a gross mistake to construct an arch of 
timber where the strain is that of a moving load, 
while the same forra may be quite suitable and 
last long enough if the strain is the result of 
mere dead weight alone. It is a mistake, too, 
to attempt to combine materials of different 
properties, such as iron and wood, or malleable 
and cast iron together; they will never work 
equally, and shouid therefore never be combined. 

As to the true use of material, I do not be- 
lieve in any rule-of-thumb arrangement, but in 
that which springs from a geometric foundation, 
and I would have — \ aoaeeta frame 
their designs upon that pri e. j 

Taking stone as the material which architects 
have most to deal with in this country, I need 
not say how valuable a knowledge of Geology 
and Mineralogy is to the student ;—geology 10- 
structing him as to what is likely to be found ; 
mineralogy enabling him to determine whether 
the structare of the material is fit for the pur- 
pose required. The stone which is found in ® 
district is always most suitable for it, if pro- 
peciy treated, and from @ want of knowledge in 
these two branches of science I have seen archi- 
tects and engineers adopt styles of 
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quite unsuitable to the character of the materis] 
they had at hand; this occasioned the using 
‘of stone from a distance, at a much greater 
nse, and not more suitable for the thing 
that had to be done, 
I will merely glance at other considerations as 
to the structure :— 
lst. A building must be perfectly strong, and 
fit to stand without fracture; therefore the 
foundations require to be thought of,—that is, 
not founding one part of the building on soft, 
and another part on hard ground. 


2nd. Provision for sustaining equally walls | these 


which have to go to different heights, or which 
may have to carry unequal loads. 

3rd. The bonding of material together so 
that all may have their due share in sustaining 
the structure, 

4th. The allowances which have to be made 
for settlement of walls, where a lighter thing has 
to be tied to a heavier, such as the spires and 
towers of churches, oriel windows, and such 
like. 

5th. The strength and durability of material. 

6th. The causes which lead to what is com- 
monly called “ dry-rot,” but which I believe 
should be called “ wet-rot,” the result of timber 
being used which, to begin with, was consti- 
tutionally liable to the bad effects of damp, bad 
air, or other influences which tend to consump- 
tion. 

These are only a few of the many points 

which, in a practical way, require to be con- 
sidered, as every day we see buildings bulging, 
fracturing, and going to decay, from neglect of 
what could easily be guarded against in such 
cases. 
No doubt some men are born with an intuitive 
perception for that which is proportionable and 
well adjusted ; just as we find men who have 
naturally a bias towards other things, and which 
they acquire more readily than the man who has 
to go to the fountain-head for his instruction. 
At the same time, the man who has the thiog 
born in him cannot dispense with the mathe- 
matical rule, which leads him to the truth of the 
science which he is acquiring. 

It is the same in architecture, and the true 
way is to ore yg some geometric principle, 
such as multiples of cubes, equal diameters, or 
uniform angles. By planning in this way, you 
economise space; you work upon harmonious 
lines, preventing anything like discord or com- 
petition, where angles have to be used; and you 
are sure thereby to have the elements of true 
construction and proportion in your building,— 
thus laying a foundation for that which will give 
beauty. At the same time, I need not tell you 
that although you may be working on true prin- 
ciples, you cannot all at once arrive at that 
which is anything like perfection in architecture. 
This is the case in everything else that requires 
development, and particularly so in architecture, 
as you cannot be building up the one day and 
pulling down the next, that which has been 
raised with the simple view of testing the prin- 
ciples on which you are designing. 

In painting a picture, or modelling in clay, 
either of these costs little trouble, and little loss 
to obliterate if unsuccessful ; but it is a different 
matter with a building, and what I would like 
above all things would be, that the younger 
members of the profession who have not yet 
gone far in the rut of off-hand designing or 
imitating other styles, would try this system, 
and persevere in it. I am certain they will arrive 
at the same opinion as myself, as to its value in 
getting easily at that which is most to be admired 
in architecture. In closing the consideration of 
the usefal, I asked you to think of what Nature 
did in this way; and, if there be truth at all in 
the manner I am ewe this subject before you, 
you must go to same fountain-head to see 
what she does in the way of structure. The 
principles which guide Nature never in the 
highest embodiment of God’s work. How per- 
fectly the structure of our own bodies is designed 
to sustain the wear and tear of the varied 
strains which are put upon them, and how 
geometric heiehealphenaes which give symmetry 
to that which we consider moat 
human frame ! 

This brings me to consider 


Beauty, 
as Spri from the useful and the structural. 
If a ti et, Oe fan Se, neen. Ge See 
structural proportion, it will please the eye 
prc nie ty vas 3am Loreen 
that I thought a heavy responsibility Jay upon 
an architect as to the effect of houses upon the 
health of the people, and alo as to the power he 


perfect in the 





had by proper internal arrangement, of im i 
the habits of all classes, a cpuitiie dake 
the lower. In short, he can forward the moral 
and physical condition of a community by the 
kind of houses which he plans. Besides this, I 
would lay another burden upon him, and that is, 
that he should use the power he has of 

or developing the perception of beauty, which 
in the mass of the people lies dormant, 

Some have naturally an eye for beauty in 
architecture, just as some have an eye for ages 
picture, or a good piece of sculpture. ow, 
are teachable things, and the province of 
instructing the public in these arts, rests very 
much with the architect, the painter, and the 
sculptor ; and you will néver get their support 
to the same extent in the encouragement of these 
arts, until they can appreciate and pat a true 
valae upon that which is really beautiful. In 
architecture many people are ignorant enough 
to believe that the useful cannot be combined 
with the beautiful, unless at a sacrifice ; or rather 
perhaps that not having an eye for that which is 
symmetrical and beautiful,‘they rest content with 
that which is ill-shaped and ugly. 

One house may have simply the four walls 
and the roof that covers them to give it beauty 
in a symmetrical form, while another may have 
extreme size, broken outline, and profusion of 
ornament. But if the latter has not been de- 
signed in conformity with that which is pro- 


| portionable, there can be no real beauty, There 


may be something in its mass and ornamenta- 
tion that will please the uneducated eye, but 
which will fail to give that lasting pleasure, 
which beauty, springing from trae principles, 
always gives. The education of the eye of an 
architect is what can only be brought about by 
a cloge study of that which is truly shaped and 
well proportioned ; and one of the first and best 
lessons to get, is to design upon the geometric 
principles which I have before alluded to. Be- 
sides teaching the eye to catch that which is 
most subtle in beauty by drawing from nature, 
I have a great belief in the good that has to be 
got by modelling, drawing in perspective and 
sectional drawing, so as to enable you to see the 
object with the mind’s eye from every possible 
point of view. No mere geometric line draw- 
ing can give you this faculty, and I know of 
none more valuable to the architect for pro- 
ducing beauty in detail. How often do we find 
something designed which looks very well on 
paper, but when executed and taken in conjunc- 
tion with other objecta, which have an influence 
upon it, appear quite different from what was 
expected. 

One of the early lessons in this way which I 
myself got in drawing, was the practice of 
making sections of the most intricate things, 
cutting them up in every possible direction, so 
as to get at the form which this method of draw- 


inggsvo. 

Another thing that mars the beauty of some 
of our principal buildings, and which could 
easily be foreseen by mere perspective drawings 
alone, is the effect such structures have in con- 
janction with other important buildings, or 
surroundings. The frontage gets all the beauty, 
so that while in.looking at the geometric front 
of the structure, you are ready to admire it, yet 
the moment you step aside and allow the eye to 
reach the roof, gable, or chimney-heads, you 
find an ill shape and ungainliness which quite 
destroy the general effect of the building itself 
as well as those adjoining it. 

The detail of a building should, like music, be 
harmonious and truthful. Nothing is — 
infal to my eye than a conglomeration 
arta all competing and all at discord with 
each other. You find nothing of this kind in 
what are called the “true styles.” The orna- 
mentation of such styles naturally springs out 
of the construction, or takes its key-note from 
the geometric figure, which lies at the root | 
the design. For instance, in the Greek in 
purest, the geometric figures are the square, 
circle, and the elliptic carve, and these are 
that are needed for its development, whether 
to use, symmetry, or beauty,—or again, in 

Gothic, the square, the circle, and the 

triangle are the only geometric forms that are 
required to bring about the same result. Another 
thing which, to my surprise, existe notwith- 
standing all that has been said and written 
about it, is that designers still attempt to get 
beauty by using deceptive objects, which would 
lead one to suppose they had began by making 
the exterior of the building their firat thought, 
and that the inside had to be sacrificed to the 
outside, This springs from trying to imitate 


erro 


Fe 


styles of building belonging to times when the 
wants and requirements of the people were very 
different from what they are now. 

I do not object to an architect adopting the 
features of any particularstyle, if that style can 
be produced by the natural wants for which the 
building-is “intended; but I do object to the 
abusing of such a style as the old Scotch 
Baronial, which seemed to have sprung up as 
something indi to our country, at a par- 
ticular time in ita history ; for we must remember 
that the features of that style which we so much 
admire in original buildings, were the result of 
honest and true designers, working ont from the 
necessities of the interior that which gave 
power and beauty to the exterior. They at that 
time needed their embattled towers and turrets, 
and hence they used them; now we have no 
need of such things, and hence their use- 
lessness. 


I have already said that you may rear up a 
building which, from its size and expensive 
decoration, will for a time be spoken of as 
beautiful; but no lines are, I think, more true 
than those which say that “ Beauty unadorned 
is adorned the moat.” In my experience I have 
found that the simpler a thing was, the more 
difficult it was to design it so as to give beauty. 
For example, a workman’s house, which has 
a a it but its form to make it beau- 
iful, taxes the designer fully as much asa] 
building where expense is no object. A ‘oo 
who can plan a small house with all that is 
useful, structural, and beautifal; who car, with 
@ well-proportioned and simple exterior, have 
fitness of purpose, is, in my opinion, an abler 
designer than he who builds up a large struc- 
ture, gets what passes for beauty, but which is 
simply the result of a conglomeration of broken 
lines, badly-proportioned masses, confusing and 
competing angles, blind windows, mock turrets 
and tympani, and such other deceptions. I am 
sorry to see these things adopted by architects 
in our city. Do beware of this deceptive 
system of designing: it is untruthful to begin 
with, and in that way can never be usefal. 
Nature, which is the fountain-head of all beauty, 
never acts thus. Everything is needed and 
suited to its purpose, and the higher the form 
the more absolutely are these rules adhered to. 
What a finish is given to the human figure by 
that covering which conceals from the eye that 
which is needed for the use and structure of the 
body, bat which otherwise would be unpleasing ! 
In like manner, a building that is well propor- 
tioned and symmetrical is ready to receive 
adornment which will enhance its beauty, but 
that adornment should spring from that which 
gave the form and shape, or from borrowing 
from nature emblems appropriate to the uses for 
which the building was erected. In this way a 
building may not only be enriched and properly 
dressed, but it will be able to tell its own story 
as to the uses for which it is intended. 

In conclusion, I should like to press upon your 
Society, what I have pressed in other quarters, 
and that is, the need we have of getting our 
architectural students more thoroughly educated 
in an elementary way. Under the present 
system of training, the pupil is expected to learn 
all that he ought to know of his profession by a 
few years’ drawing in an architect’s office, where 
there is little or no instruction given as to the 
principles of his profession, the chief or head 
clerk’s time being too much taken up with the 
bustle of business. Hence we find that there is 
much ignorance of the main objects which archi- 
tects ought to attend to, such as those I have 
pointed out; and things wil! not mend in this 
way unless architecture meets with encourage- 
ment from Government, or otherwise, as has 
been done in forming chairs for agriculture, 
engineering, and such like. I have said that an 
architect has more to do with the health of the 
people than any other : this being so, 


bad drainage, the improvement of which is par- 
ly the province of the architect. 

g this address, I trust that I have 

at the truth in some of the points which 

I have noticed ; and, though rudely conceived, 

that it may be like a building whose merits lie 

in the usefclness and correctness of its design, 

and not in the polish or ornamentation of the 





material of which it is composed. 
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NEW BATHS, SOUTHPORT, LANCASHIRE. 
Plan of Ground Floor. 








REFERENCSS, 
A. Gentlemen’s Entrance. H. Tickets, P. Peessing -TOOM, 
B. Ladies’ Entrance. | I. Office, + Vapour 
C. Side Entrance J. First-class Corridor. Shower. 
D. First-class Entrance, K. Ladies’ First-class Private Baths 8. W.C, 
E Entrance. L. Ladies’ Second-Class Private Baths U. Sosp. 
¥. Lobb M. Gentiemen’s First-class V. Dressing-boxes. 
G N. Gentlemen’s Second-class Private Baths, 
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THE SEVERN AT STOURPORT, tions of the viaduct at either end are built in coupled nine months. There been used in 


brickwork upon piers rising from inverted work the following material :—Timber it 


THis new bridge has been thrown open to the | arches; the whole of which, as also all other gic, yee Seeah, ain ee bridge, 
5 


public. The viaduct, which is about 1,000 ft. portions of the masonry, are upon a foundation | 20,000 cubic feet 
long, consists of forty-five segmental arches, the | of concrete made of gravel and bine 
centre one over the river being of iron, and 155 ft. | The parapet upon this of the 
pagan The “ Is of this arch are filled | brickwork, i i 

in with tracery, a shield forming the centre-piece | yellow moulded brick string, and coped 
with bars and the initials “8. B.'T., 1870.” There | Higley stone. 
is a projecting cornice supported by orna- 
mental brackets, surmounting which is an open | path 6 ft., the latter paved with Staffordshire | were Messrs. Lloyd, Foster, 


balustrade, with panels and pilasters, and a|bloe diamond bricks, the same being kept . The contractor for the other portions 


moulded handrail forming capping, and orna- in place by a Rowley rag curb. There is also a 


- the ; 
meutal lamps on each side. The abutments and | new toll-house: this is faced with pressed red | The ironwork was carried out under the superi- 
i of 


& portion of the land arches, extending to about bricks, with Hi stone d ¢ 

100 ft. on each side of the river, and also the|the same re hy eiioe ae bet cotecrdag tions of the work by Mr. T. Vale; Mr. J. 

psrapet walls surmounting the same, are built of About ten months were cccupied in erecting the | acting as clerk of works for the engineer. 
in 








Higley stone. There is a string-course and temporary and spproaches, tak is to a foot-toll of 44., the tolls 
cornice formed of the same material, as also the the old bridge, and putting in foundations for the Wns tale aials th Seccoes eascet 
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SOUTHPORT BATHS, 


TxESE baths are now in course of erection, by 
the Southport Baths and Assembly Rooms Com- 
pany, Limited, on the site of the late Victoria 
Baths Promenade. The material, externally, is 
Burnley Pierre-point facing, with Longrid 
stone dressings. The whole of the baths will be 
on the ground floor, and will be well lighted by 
top-lights. All the internal walls will be plas- 
tered, and the first-class swimming - baths 
arcaded, with moulded caps and architraves. 
The principals of the large roofs are of cast-iron, 
elliptical in form, cast in two pieces, and will 
spring from moulded corbels, at level of pilaster 
caps. 

The stairs at back of office lead to a board- 
room, 40 ft. by 20 ft., with retiring-room and 
lavatory adjoining, and a mezzanine floor is 
formed between this and the ground floor. 

The whole will be opened for public use by 
May next, and the total cost, including engi- 
neer’s work, will be about 23,0001. 

Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, of Manchester, 
are the architects; Mr. C. H. Beloe, of Liver- 
pool, is the engineer; and the contract has been 
let to Messrs. Swindells & Little, of Manchester. 

We will go into some particulars as to the 
intended supply and the arrangement of the 
machinery. 

The salt water required for the baths will 
be pumped from the sea through cast-iron pipes, 
9 in. in diameter, laid on the shore, down to 
low-water spring-tides, which is a distance of 
1,480 yards from the pumps, thus ensuring a 
constant supply of water, except for a short 
period at extreme low-water spring-tides. At 
the end of the pipes a cast-iron cylinder, 
6 ft. diameter and 6 ft. deep, is fixed. Inside 
this cylinder there is another, 1 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, and of the same depth as the outer 
one. In the small cylinder is fixed an india- 
rabber foot-valve, resting on a cast-iron grating. 
The space between the two cylinders is filled 
with stones and gravel. The outer cylinder is 
open at the top, while the inner one is closed at 
the top, but has perforations in the lower part 
of its circumference. The suction-pipe from 
the pumps communicates only with the inner 
cylinder above the valve. The water will thus 
have to pass through the stones and gravel 
between the cylinders, and to rise up in the 
inner one before it entera the pipe. By this 
means it is expected that a considerable portion 
of the sand will be removed from the water 
before it reaches the pumps, and thus diminish 
the wear and tear of the working barrels. 

The suction-pipe is carried from the shore, 
through a culvert under the Esplanade, and 
thence into the building, where it is laid on the 
floor of the pipe corridor, the walls of one of the 
principal corridors of the building having been 
carried down to a great depth for this purpose, 
thus rendering the pipes easily accessible for 
repairs. 

The pumps are placed in a dry well, sunk 
under the engine-room, which, together with the 
boiler-house and laundry, are situated in the 
rear of the premises, so as to be as far removed 
as possible from the portion of the building 
frequented by the bathers, and there is access 
to a back street for the convenience of obtaining 


coals, 4c. The pumps are four in number, two! 4 


being of the bucket and plunger type, and two 
having plungers only. 

The stroke of each of the pumps is 3 ft., and 

the diameter of the working barrels is 12 in. 
Only two of the pumps will be worked at one 
time, the bucket and plangers being used when 
a large quantity of water is required, and it is 
necessary to draw it from near low water. The 
plunger will be used at high water, when the lift 
is reduced to a minimum. The pumps are 
worked from a counter-shaft fixed over the well, 
the connecting rods being so arranged that they 
can easily be connected with either set of pumps. 
The engines, two in number, are horizontal, and 
worked with high-pressure steam. They have 
cylinders 10 in. in diameter, with a stroke of 
18 in. One or both of these engines can be used 
as required. 
_ The pumping machinery is capable of farnish- 
ing a supply of over 313,500 gallons in twelve 
hours, which» is more than can possibly be 
required in that time. The steam needed for 
the engines and for heating the water will be 
supplied by two doubled-flued Lancashire boilers, 
each 27 ft. long, and 7 ft. in diameter. ; 

The laundry, which adjoins the boiler-house, is 
fitted with five steaming and similar number 
of washing tubs, which are supplied with hot and 





8° | will rapidly remove the ‘ heavy wet” from 


cold fresh water and steam. In one corner of 
the laundry is placed one of Messrs. Manlove & 
Alliott’s hydro-extractors, which is worked from 
& shaft connected with the pumping-engine. 
After the clothes have been steamed and washed 
they will be placed in the hydro-extractor, which 


them, and the drying process will be completed 
by placing them in drying-rooms constructed 
over the boilers, 

The salt water, afver leaving the pumps, will 
be conveyed to two filter-beds, each 35 ft. by 
28 ft., situated under the open space in front of 
the baths. The water will pass through beds of 
sand, gravel, and coke, in all 5 ft. thick, and 
then flow into a large covered brick tank ad- 
joining the filters, capable of containing 177,000 
gallons. From this tank it will flow by gravita- 
tion into all the baths, or can be pumped up into 
cisterns placed at the top of the building, in 
order to obtain a greater pressure for shower- 
baths and fountains. 

There is also a tank over the boiler-house 
capable of holding 42,000 gallons: this will be 
used as a reserve for unfiltered salt; water, which 
can be pumped into this tank when the filters 
and large clear-water tank are fall, and which 
can flow into the filter-beds by gravitation when 
the pumps are not at work, 

The plange-baths will be treated by means 
of perforated copper steam-pipes, placed in chan- 
nels under the floor of the baths, but which are 
in communication with the water in the baths. 
The plunge-bath, dressing-boxes, and the corri- 
dors, will be warmed by steam-pipes. 

The hot salt water for the private baths will 
be supplied from two heaters, constructed in 
accordance with Messrs. Hamilton Wood’s patent. 
They are each 10 tt. high, and 5 ft. in diameter 
inside, and are lined with copper, and fitted 
with copper steam-pipes; they are placed in 
chambers prepared for their reception in the 


faculties in the hearer,—the former, as I said in 
my last letter, appealing to his intellect, the 
latter to his feeling and imagination,—the two 
cannot possibly be rightly apprehended at the 
same time; especially as music absolutely 
demands a fixed and unalterable ryhthm, to 
which no spoken dialogue can ever conform. 
The only result of an attempt to combine the 
two would be that one must over-ride the other : 
if the music is to be really worth attention, the 
words must be drowned ; if the words are to be 
properly taken account of, the music must be 
reduced to a mere mechanical drone, to avoid 
competing with the dialogue. Bat it is unneces- 
sary to argue such a question on high critical 
grounds : the simpler practical test may be taken 
of trying how any musician would stand hearing 
a whole evening of talking against music. Any 
one so appealed to could probably bear testimony 
that, when in the midst of enjoying anything 
worth calling music, the slightest remark in an 
ordinary conversational tone is enough for the 
minute to destroy all one’s pleasure in the music, 
and occasion often the greatest irritation and 
annoyance. 

The theory propounded is jast one of those 
which look very original and symmetrical on 
paper, but which every one practically conver- 
sant with the branch of art in question must 
feel at once to be erroneous. Mendelssohn did 
once, however, as I before observed, make the 
very experiment alluded to, of combining musical 
accompaniment with dialogue in one of his can- 
tatas, and the result is, that this part of the 
work, when performed, is merely tolerated out 
of respect to his memory. 

The writing of long interludes between acts 
and scenes is, I think, a perfectly legitimate way 
of keeping up the tone of feeling in an audience 
during the necessary intervals of a high-class 
drama, and a resource of which I wish we had 
more experience in English theatres. Beethoven 





front portion of the building, and are supplied 
with water from the upper cisterns. The first- | 
class private baths will be supplied with hot 
and cold fresh water, in addition to the salt | 
water. Two tanks for the fresh water are. 
placed over the engine-room, and the water in 
one of them is heated by the exhaust steam from 
the engine. The fresh water will be obtained 
from the Water Company’s main, and in addi- 
tion the rain-water from a considerable portion 
of the roofs will be collected in an underground 
tank, and pumped into the supply-tank by means 
of a steam donkey-pump. The condensed water 
from the salt-water heaters will also be pamped 
up and used for feeding the boilers. 

The total quantity of water contained in the 
plunge-baths is nearly 230,000 gallons. The 
amount of water contained in the salt-water 
tanks will be 254,000 gallons. There will be 
upwards of 1,500 yards of cast-iron pipes of 
various sizes from 9-in. to 3-in. in the building, 


the machinery, filter-beds, engine-house, and the 
hydraulic arrangements were designed by and 
are being constructed under the superintendence 
of Mr. Beloe. The contractors for the engineering 
works are,—for the engines, boilers, tanks, &., 
Mr. J. Clayton, of Preston; for the 9-in. pipes, 
Messrs. J. Varley & Co., of St. Helen’s; and for 
the pipe-laying and culvert, Messrs. Fawkes & 
aud. 


The filter-beds and engine-house are being 
constructed by the company without the aid of 
@ contractor. 

The total cost of the engineer’s works will be 
about 6,2001. 








MENDELSSOHN AND STAGE MUSIC. 


S1kx,—The writer of some recent interesting 
and suggestive articles in the Builder on theatres 
and “gaffs,” diverged, in the last number bat one, 
into a consideration of the manner in which 
Mendelssohn had illustrated the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” by music; the matter being 
worth, ia his opinion, “a few lines of even in- 
different talk.” I fear your musical readers 
must have thought his talk on this matter very 
indifferent. He complains of Mendelssohn for 
having written musical illustrations not to be 
played whilst the speeches were being spoken, 
bat between them; and would have had him 
write a continuons current of musical com- 
mentary to run parallel with the spoken dialogue 
on the stage. I should have thought that to any 
one possessed of a faculty of criticism, even if 
not uniting thereto an ear for music, it would be 
evident that as spoken words and musical tones 





exclusive of those on the shore. The whole of | 


did the same for Goethe’s “ Egmont,’ and 
Shubert for Schiller’s ‘‘ Rosamuanda.” 

As a matter of fact, it is not the case that 
Mendelssohn never attempted opera: he wrote 
a short opera called the “ Son and Stranger,” 
containing one of the best comic parts in mo- 
dern opera; and at the time of his death he 
was diligently searching for a fitting libretto 
for a grand opera, on which his mind was very 
much set. 

I read the earlier articles on “ gaffs” with so 
much interest that I can only regret that the 
writer should have been tempted to push his 
ideas into a theory which every musician must 
feel to be totally untenable, and which, if car- 
ried out, would soon result in emptying our 
theatres. H. H. 8. 








THE BLOCK BOOKS: A CHALLENGE. 


Tue contribution of Mr. John Piggot, F.S.A., 
published in the Art Journal of the present 
month, entitled “ Albert Diirer and the Fairford 
Stained Glass,” as well as the paper of Mr. 
Pianché which appeared in the last number of 
the Builder, upon “ Early Wood-engraving in 
connexion with Playing Cards,” having both 
mentioned my name in reference to the opinions 
entertained by me upon the subject of “The 
Block Books,” seems to impose upon me the 
daty of reviving that subject, so deeply inter- 
esting in every point of view in the history of 
literature and art, and to again invite attention 
to it, in the hope that at least those writers who 
have hitherto so strenuously upheld the “old 
system” may afford the public the advantage of 
their advocacy, and prove, if possible, my 
reasoning (which entirely reverses all precon- 
ceived notions on the subject) to be fallacious. 
Mr. Planché but does me jastice in expressing 
his belief that, so long as the truth is arrived at, 
I am wholly indifferent whether the result is 
favourable to my views or not. “ Tenax pro- 
positi”” is and will remain my motto in the con- 
troversy, until I am convinced of my error; but 
if public jadgment, founded upon a fall know- 
ledge of the merits on both sides, should be pro- 
nounced against me, I will not only cheerfully 
accept such decision, but very heartily thank my 
opponents for having cleared up the mystery 
and elucidated the truth. : 

After a lapse of two years, therefore, I, with 
the utmost confidence, repeat my denial, “ That 
printing with movable types was preceded by 
engraving on wood ;” and, further, I challenge 
literatare to prove that a copy of the Block book 
known as the “ Biblia Panperam ” was actually 
in any known library, public or private, prior to 





and phrases appeal to two perfectly distinct 


1485, or known then to be in existence. I 
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should add that I reject as utterly false every 


copy of the Biblia which, on the face of it, pur- | fail 


ports to bear a date anterior to 1485, unless it 
fulfils the condition I have stated. . ; 

When those questions have ten decided, it 
will then be time enough to proceed to the con- 
sideration of my declaration, viz., that to 
Albrecht Diirer is due the credit of having pro- 
duced the “ Block book.” 

I trust I am not violating any rule of pro- 
priety in expressing an earnest hope that Mr. H. 
Noel Hamphreys and M. Berjeau, the best 
modern writers on the subject of early en- 
graving and the Block books, will take the lead, 
—enter the lists,—and attempt to uphold the 
soundness of the theories enounced by them in 
their respective works, with which I am tho- 
roughly acquainted, and the correctness whereof, 
so far at least as relates to the block books and 
early wood-engraving, I directly impugn ; and I 
cheerfully accord them the aid of those dis- 
tinguished authors on the Continent, who have 
devoted so much time and attention to the 
subject. I am content to fight the battle single- 
handed, and to fairly argue the subject in all its 
details. 





In strict conformity, therefore, with the rules | 
by which such matters are regulated, I now call | 
upon the champions of the doctrine that “ wood- 
engraving preceded printing with movable 
types,” to come forth, and make good the truth 
of their assertions. Henny F, Hott. 





IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 
CAREER OF AN IMPOSTOR. 
At the Middlesex Sessions, on the 22nd inst. 
(before Sir W. H. Bodkin, Asesistant-Judge), 





John Fordham Apps (alias Papps, alias Ford- | 
ham), a tall, respectable-looking man, described | 


as a commission agent, and of superior educa- | 


tion, was indicted for obtaining by means of false | 


pretences, from Thomas Hussey, of Kensington, | 
builder, the sum of 201., with intent to defraud. | 
There was a second indictment, for obtaining | 
from George Gilham, of Old Kent-road, deco- | 
rator, the sum of 15/.; a third indictment, for | 


} 


obtaining from James Charles Ring, of Peckham, | 
builder, the sum of 101.; a fourth indictment, | 
for obtaining from Mr. Walton, of Bloomsbury, | 
builder, the sum of 101.; a fifch indictment, for | 
obtaining from Mesers. Sansom & Yates, of | 
Kennington, builders, the sum of 301.; and a) 
sixth indictment, for obtaining from Messrs. | 
Corbett & McClymont, of the Redcliffe Estate, | 


West Brompton, builders, the sum of 151., all} 


| 


with intent to defraud. 

Mr. Montague Williams (instructed by Mr. | 
Poncione, of 5, Raymond’s-buildings, Gray’s-inn, | 
and Wood Green) prosecuted in all the cages ; | 
and Mr. Harris defended the prisoner. 


The prosecution revealed an amount of artifice and per- 
severing impudence almost without parallel, and the modus 
operandi appeared to be the same in all cases, and having 
selected some of the most wealthy builders in the metro- 
polis, who had building works in operation, he went to the | 
olace of business or house of the builder selected, with | 

is arm in a sling, and stated that on a particular night he | 
had fallen over some timber, stone, or bricks, left care- | 
Jessly about the works, and in one case he alleged he had | 
fallen down a cellar, and having thereby broken his arm 
he demanded compensation for the injuiries he had | 
sustained in consequence of the negligence of their | 
servants. He pointed out the locality where the accident 
was said to have taken place, and having had a personal 
interview with the master builder, it was usually followed 
by a letter, and they are nearly duplicates of each other, 
One of these letters, sent to Messrs. Colls & Sons, builders, 
Camberwell, was as follows :— 
“9, Robertson-street, Queen’s-road, Batterses, 
21st of October, 1870. 

Gentlemen,—I beg to inform you that on Thursday night 
last, I fell over your stone, dangerously left in the public 
way, by theside of St. Philip’s Church, Queen’s-road, Bat- 
tersea. On going direct to St. George’s Hospital, I found I 
had broken my left arm. Mr, Rowland, the house-sur- 
geon, set the bone. As I in no way contributed to the 
Sccident, either by neglect or want of caution on my own 

, and as, in addition to pain, the injury entailsloss, &c., 
must hold you liable fur damages for injury, caused solely 
by your servants’ negligence in allowing so dangerous an 
obstruction in the publie way without # light. If you 
desire a medical examination, I shall be happy to meet 
your surgeon with mine, by appointment.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours obediently, JouN ArPs, 
To B. Colls & Sons, Builders, Camberwell.” 
Another letter, addressed to Mr. Gilh 
he claimed was as follows :— sip bap tear 


“ 50, Page’s-walk, Grange-road, Bermondsey, Dee. 10. 

Sir,— gentleman you refer me to informs me he had 
nothing to do with the timber on the footway. As it is of 
that I complain, I must again inform you I hold you 
alone liable for the accident. In doing 80,1 wish you to 
understand I do not desire to make a property of the 
affair, but having sustained an injury of a serious nature 
that must incur and expense, I ask compensation for 
the same. If, therefore, you are disposed to meet me in 
the matter without prejudice, I am open to any fair pro- 





pone and £0 smicably settle this unpleasant affair. If 
not, I must in justice to myself, though reluctantly, place 
the ezse in the hands of a solicitor, and await the result 





of a verdict from ajury. Thanking you for your sym- 
pathy as expressed in your note,—I am ag han 
“ps—I shall be at home to-morrow; or a reply ap- 
pointing an interview will oblige.” 

In the case of Messrs, Corbett & M‘Clymont he sent 
the following letter :— 


**9, Robertson-street, “ueen’s-road, Battersea, Sept. 3. 


cee nd 
TENDER FOR THE SUPPLY OF GLasg 
CASES AND PLATE-GLASS TO BE Usp) 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT10\ 
OF 1871, ; 


Srn,—With reference to the letter 
on the subject of his tender for the shore, wnieen rt 








which appearad 

Gentlemen,—I have to inform you that I fractured my Sens Fi is tone te tie Troe You that 
arm on Monday night last g over your building | j, cluded “not the frames, but also the — lis, 
material, dangerously left in the footway at your works, | and glazing,” yet the same remark - ai te-glasg 
Finborough-road. I respectfully inform you I hold you! gems tendering, and the alteration would not the other 
liable, and in doing so beg to add I do not desire to make ion of the relative amounts of their tender” 
a profit from the circumstance, or to enter into The tenders should have been iia 
on the abies elon compelled, be narint met og on and frames complete, inclading qasing tated, or “ cages 
inju at, in ition to pain, entails loss, expense, &c., . ‘ F 
mo) pA I in no way comtelbuted to the accident, either b Sawne: 3D » Lieat.-Col. B.E., Secretary, 
neglect or want of caution on my own I must 
some gy Ree for injury - solely: fe your = : 
servants, , therefore, you are disposed to satisfy your- 
selves of particulars, and meet me in a spirit of fairness, PROVINCIAL. 


shall be happy to concur in any reasonable arrangement 
that may lead to an amicable settlement. Should you re- 
quire a surgical examination I shail be pleased to meet 

our surgeon by appointment at my house, or at Dr. 

eslie’s, Queen’s-ro I presume you know of the occur- 
rence from your watchman, or Mr. H. Smith, your clerk 
of works,—I am, sirs, yours faithfally, 

C. Forpaam. 
Messrs. Corbett & M’Clymont, 24, Redciiffe- 
gardens, Fulham-road.” 

On the strength of this letter, he received 15/., and from 
all the rest he received money under like representations ; 
but on Mr. Hussey being applied to, be had his suspicions, 


and vigorous inquiries were institated by Mr. Hamilton, | 


Messrs. Colls & Sons’ manager, which showed that the 
prisoner was only an impostor living upon these false 


| representations. Accordingly, Mr. Hussey had a police- | 


man ready at bis house; and when the prisoner came to 
make his demand for the “ injuries” be had sustained, a 
cheque was given him for 201., the prisoner giving a receipt 
for the money in full discharge of ali clair 

however, the prisoner left the place the policeman made 
his appearance, and took him into custody, with the 
cheque in his possession. When he was in custody a great 
number of persons came forward to give evidence how 
they bad been swindled by him in a similar manner; and 
Mr. Ring, one of the prosecutors, who had seen the 
ee write, ‘proved that the whole of the letters pro- 

uced were in the prisoner's handwriting. 

Numerous witnesses were examined in proof of the facts 
stated, and other similar letters were put in evidence ; 
and Dr. Rowland was also examined, and proved that the 
prisoner had actually attended at St. George’s Hospital, 
complaining of great pain in his arm; but Dr. Rowland 
had great doubts at the time as to the genuineness of the 
case, and marked the entry in the hospital books with a 

uery. It was part of the prisoner’s adroitness to attend 
at the hospital so as to satisfy inquiries made by his in- 
tended victims ; for, when he attended, he at the same time 
wrote letters to different parties, applying for compensa- 
tion for alleged injuries, stating that he was then uttend- 
ing at St. George’s Hospital with to the same, where 
inquires might be made, and the prisoner ap to dis- 
play such cunning throughout these fraudulent transac- 
tions, that respectable builders were naturally taken off 
their guard, and were duped. 

Mr. Harris made an ineffectual attempt at a defence, 
and mg immediately found the prisoner guilty. 

Mr. Montague Williams stated to the Court that it ap- 
peared, from inquiries made, that the prisoner, some years 
ago, had met with an accident to his arm, and that by rub- 
bing and torturing the old wound he could make his arm 
appear injured, and had, in fact, for a length of time past 
been fraudulently trading upon the old injury, and victimis- 
ing the —_— and builders more especially. 

The Judge, in passing sentence, said the prisoner had 
carried on these frauds with great artifice, and the sen- 


| tence of the Court upon him was penal servitude for five 


years, 








WEDNESBURY TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Si1z,—In your issue of the 12th instant it is objected | 
that one of the firm of Loxton, Brothers (the successful 
competitors), was a member of the selecting committee. 

Will Mr. Samuel Loxton, a member of the Local Board, 
answer for himself, and state whether he was or was not 
present at ‘he committee meetings held to select the three | 
premiated desigus? If he was present, and not acting as 
one of the selecting committee, by what right and for 
what purpose was he there? Mr. Loxton’s reply will, of 
course, satisfy any doubt that may still exist in the minds 


of many of the other competitors. Ayn LIyquinzs, | 
| 


| 
SEWERS NOT RATEABLE. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, APPELLANTS, | 
v. THE PARISH OF WEST HAM, RESPONDENTS, | 


THIS was a poor-rate appeal case, Court of Queen’s 
Bench Westedeter, before Mr. Justice Mellor, which | 
raised the question whether sewers are rateable. The 
rate was made by the parish of West Ham on that portion 
of the sewers constructed by the Board, which lay within 
that parish, with the embankment belonging to it, together 
with some buildings pertaining to the works for raising 
the sewage. The parish, as to the latter, relied on the 
— Severk oe. in bet sewage works, con- 
sisting of houses, sheds, an , in that parish, were 
held rateable; and as cc eneumnen iewesaeer antes 
land would be of value if the sewers were removed, On 
the other side, that case was distinguished on the ground 
of the present value of the buildings, &c, 

The Court, after a full argument, determined that the 
sewer and the embankment enone to it were not rate- 
able, as being of no present possible value. No one would 
at this moment give anything for the sewers or the em- 
bankment, and the Board could make no profit by them ; 
therefore there was no rateable value, at all events, as to 
the land covered by the sewers and the embankment. It 
might be that there was some sppearance of inconsis- 
tency in holding the buildings containing the pumping- 
engines as rateable; but on the whole there 








bea distinction between the two cases, and therefore, i 
accordance with the former case, the buildings wouhd' he 
rateable, though not the sewers. Judgment for the appel- 
‘ants as to the sewers ; rate upheld as to the buildings, 











aims. Before, | 


Wareham.—The new town-hall and cor. 
exchange have been opened. In the outset the 
/architectaral duties were undertaken by Mr, 
G. R. Crickmay, of Weymouth, who has designed 
and carried out the constraction of many public 
buildings in the same county; and with Mesers, 
Beer, Hobbs, & Best, of Wareham, was com. 
pleted a contract for the work, according to Mr, 
'Crickmay’s plans and specifications, at the 
estimated cost of 1,3321. Mr. Charles Card wag 

appointed clerk of the works. The total er. 
_penditure, including all the extras and inci. 
dental ‘expenses which will be involved in the 
‘work, is now set down by the committee at 
| 1,8291., towards which 5001. have been borrowed, 
There remains a i of about 1001. The 
_ building is sitaated at the corner of North and 
| East streets. The front wall in each street is 
‘built with red bricks and Bath stone. The 
|high-pitehed roofs, springing from a stone 
' corbelled cornice, are covered with green slates. 
| A clock-turret, corbelled out at the angle formed 
by the two fronts, with moulded and enriched 
oak hoods above the main cornice, supported on 
_stone-corbelled shafts protecting the two dial 
faces, with open framing for bell, and a high and 
tapering roof, forms a conspicuous and pictu- 
‘resque feature. Nearly the whole of the ground. 
floor is occupied by the corn-exchange, with 
entrance from North-atreet. A second entrance 
‘from East-street, opening into a lobby, will give 
_ access by a stone staircase to the suite of rooms 
on the first floor arranged as a town-hall, occu- 
pying the east front, a magistrates’ room, and a 
‘large reading-room. The style of architecture 
adopted is Gothic. : 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


| Walton.—A new church here has been conse- 
‘orated. It has been erected on the site and 
foundations of St. Peter’s Walton, near Clevedon, 
a church which had been in ruins for genera- 
‘tions. The work was begun about eighteen 

months ago; aad, in excavating the foundations 
‘of the nave and chancel, the old walls were traced 
(and built upon. It was ascertained that the 
‘chancel belonged to the thirteenth-century style, 
while the nave was of the fifteenth century, aud 











in the rebuilding the styles have been followed 
‘as before, so that the nave is a reproduction of 


the peculiar Somersetehire style of the fifteenth 


centary, the chancel being of the lancet build, 


a couple of centuries older. The north aisle is 
divided from the nave by arches. The chancel 
has a chapel on the north side, forming an orga2- 
chamber and vestry. The chancel roof is vaulted, 
painted blue, and ornamented with stars. The 
east window is a lofty triplet, with shafts of 
Parbeck marble, filled in with painted glass 
ting a variety of subjects designed by 
he rector of the church, the Rev. R. W. Hauten- 
i uantity of French staie 
glass of the thirteenth century has been used in 
this window. At the side of the chancel are two 
stained-glass windows, in memory of the late 
L. Cornish, vicar of Compton Dando, and 
hose remains lie in the churchyard. The Hoo" 


@ are paved with 

tiles. The outeide of the building is of local 
stone, the inside arches and dressings being 
formed of alternate courses of Doulting and 
Bath stone. The inside of the conga 4 — 
entirely with magnesian limestone. 

is filled with open and free benches to accom 
modate about 300, and the total cost has been 
about 3,0007. The architect was Mr. J. — 
of London; the builder, Mr. R. Newton, 
Wraxall. The was done | 


general 
to | Mr. Margetson, of Bristol ; and the figure carvi0g 


by Mr. Bolton, of Cheltenham. . 
" mestings and St. Leonards.—The —, 
of All Sainte’ Church has been carried out 
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the advice of Mr. Batterfield, of London. Nothing 
bat the shell of the former building remains. 
The dilapidated exterior was first taken in hand, 
by Mesers. Avis & Roe, of Silverhill, the con- 
tractors. It is, however, in the interior that the 
restoration has been most complete. The wood- 
work, tiling, and glass are new. In the chan- 
cel, the fittings, stalls, reading-desks, &., are 
of oak wainscoting and walnut. The old chan- 
cel pews give place to the arrangement of putting 
the choir there. The floor of the communion 
is laid with Minton’s tiles ; and Maw’s tesselated 
tiles are used in other parts of the flooring. 
The most noticeable change in the nave and 
aisles is the substitution of open seats for high 
pews. The font is removed some distance weat- 
ward, nearer the tower. In relaying the floor 
at a lower level, opportunity was taken to fit 
in pipes for a system of heating by hot-water 
coil. Messrs. Alderton & Shrewsbury executed 
this part of the work, The main pipes to light 
the charech with gas, have also been laid in. 
The ceiling of the nave has been removed, 
leaving the time-stained timbers exposed to view. 
The organ is placed at the east end of the south 
aisle, A new instrament ought to be added, at an 
early date. The belfry walls have now an even 
plaster surface; and the old groined roof has been 
brought out. The inconvenient vestry has been 
removed from its old corner; and a new vestry- 
room has been built ontside the church, on the 
north side of the chancel. 

Welham.—The works of repair and restoration 
at the church carried out during the last two 
years, having been completed, the re-opening has 
taken place. The chancel of the church has 
been restored in the Decorated style. The old 
nave roof, which was rotten, and of the date of 
the reign of Henry VIL., has been removed, and 
an open-timbered roof substituted. The whole 
of the interior walls, which were covered with 
stucco and whitewash, have been repaired and 
painted. The old square pews have been removed, 
and new open seats of pitch pine substituted. 
The chancel floor has been paved with Whet- 
stone’s tiles, and the nave floor relaid with stone 
and Cranoe Keel Quarry tiles. The church is 
warmed by a Gill stove, supplied by Messrs. 
Hunt & Pickering, of Leicester. Stained glass 
has been added to the windows, and the east 
window restored. 

Coningsby (Lincolnshire).—The restoration of 
this church is to be commenced immediately, 
under the supervision of Messrs, Hine & Son, 
Nottingham, architects. The builder is Mr. R. 
Young, of Lincoln, whose tender, 1,6401., is 
accepted for the work. 

Over (near Winsford).—St. Chad’s Church, 
Over, hag been re-opened for divine service. 
The fabric of this parish church was, in the 
spring of 1868, examined by Mr. 8S. S. Teulon, 
architect, and he found the roof so much decayed 
as to be positively unsafe; so much so, that if 
any weight of snow had lodged upon it in the 
winter, the probability was that it would have 
given way. The church itself was disfigured by 
a low flat ceiling, heavy unsightly galleries, and 
by pews not only wasteful of space, but unsuit- 
able for the proper observance of divine worship. 
The tower entrance at the west end of the 
church was blocked up, and entirely hidden from 
view by a vestry on the ground-floor, a gallery 
containing an organ, and above that a ringing- 
loft. The walls and pillars of the church were 
thickly coated with whitewash, anf, though 
some of the windows had been restored, others 
were very much dilapidated. Now, however, 
through the liberality of the parishioners and 
their friends, this state of things has been en- 
tirely altered. The roof has been taken off and 
replaced by an open timber one, the rafters and 
beams being of polished oak. The galleries 
have been entirely removed, and the western 
arch and doorway have been opened. The walls 
have been cleared of the whitewash, and the red 
standstone of which the charch is built is now 


revealed. Open varnished deal seats have been | 


substituted for the old-fashioned pews, mostly 
free. In the south aisle is a new chancel organ 
by Bevington & Sons, of London, at a cost of 
161l. The choir and chancel have been laid 
With encaustic tiles. The repairs to the external 
fabric are but few and insignificant. Where 
stone was found in bad condition it has been 
replaced, and some have been re- 


dressed. The restoration of the chancel was 
undertaken by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
who placed the work in the hands of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, architect ; and the remaindsr of the 
alterations have been defrayed by voluntary 
subscriptions ; the architect being Mr. Teulon, 











and the contractor Mr. R. Beckett, of Hartford. 
About 1,600/, have already been expended, and 
5001, more are required to complete the restora- 
tion of the north aisle, and for other alterations. 

Nether Swell.—On the festival of SS. Simon 
and Jude @ new chancel to the church of Nether 
Swell was consecrated by the bishop of this 
diocese. For the better accommodation of the 
increased population, eighteen years ago a new 
aisle, larger than the old church, was added on 
the north side of the nave, and the old church 
was re-pewed and repaired. To this new aisle 
has been annexed the new chancel, of which the 
chief promoter has been Mr. Alfred Sartoris, who 
has lately bought an estate, and built, in the 
Elizabethan style, a spacious mansion. The 
new chancel is Early English, and was designed 
ye Mr. Christian, in harmony with the new 
aisle. 

Hurworth.—All Saints’ Church, Harworth, has 
been reopened for divine service. The modern 
shallow chancel has been completely pulled 
down, and substituted by a chancel of three 
bays, erected with aisles on each side of two 
bays; that on the south side being occupied by 
the organ and vestry, and that on the north 
being fitted with seats. These aisles are sepa- 
rated from the chancel by clustered pillars, with 
boldly moulded bases and carved caps and sup- 
port, moulded arches of three orders enclosed 
within label moulds with carved terminations. 
The arches, opening from the chancel and aisles 
into the nave and transepts, are similarly 
moulded, the carved capitals being supported by 
pillars of polished granite from Shap Fell, with 
cobbled-out bases of polished stone. The chan- 
cel roof is of the curved brace form, open to the 
apex, the timbers being all of pitch pine, 
moulded, covered by two thicknesses of boarding, 
with thick felt between, on which green West- 
moreland slating is laid. The curved braces are 
supported by corbels with carved caps, moulded 


bases and shafts, also of Shap granite. The, 


windows are all filled with geometrical tracery, 
and have moulded jambs and mullions, with 
small caps and bases introduced. The east 
window, which has been erected to the memory 
of the late rector by Mrs. Williamson, his widow, 
is filled with stained glass by Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle. Under the east window is a reredos 
the tracery moulded in Caen stone, supported by 
shafts of Irish marble, and the panels are filled 
with mosaic of Venetian enamel, executed by 
Salviati & Co., of Venice and London, from car- 
toons by the architect. The principal panels 


contain emblems of the Holy Trinity, the Holy | great 


Spirit, the Pelican and Agnus Dei, emblems of 
our Saviour, and emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists ; the minor panels contain foliage of the 
Byzantine type peculiar to Venetian mosaic. A 
large part of the ground is of gold glass, and 
when the sun shines on it—but especially when 
the gas is lighted at night—the effect comes out. 
The window on the south of the sanctuary is the 
gift of Mr. Wrightson, and that on the north 
is from Miss Bales. The floor of the chancel 
is laid with mosaic and encaustic tiles. Pass- 
ing under the chancel arch, we find the 
nave in keeping, but of a plainer character 
than the chancel. The ancient pillars have 
been stripped of their plaster, and restored. A 
new roof has been placed on the nave, of the 
original high pitch. The whole of the aisle 
floors are paved with mosaic tiles. All the old 
square high-backed pews are replaced by open 
stalls, with low slanting backs, and the win- 
dows have been all re-glazed with tinted glass, 
having coloured margins. The entrance has 
been restored to its original and proper place 
on the south side, the modern west door having 
been walled up, a window opened out above it, 
and the tower formed into a baptistery open- 
inginto the church by an arch of stone. The 
church is warmed by Haden’s warm-air appa- 
ratus, assisted by one of Lewis's patent warm- 
air chamber-grates in the vestry. The whole 
of the works have been designed and carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Pritchett, 
of Darlington. The general contractor was Mr. 
G. Gradon, of Darham, who aublet the masonry 
to Mr. Foster, of that city; the slating to Messrs. 
Atkinson, of Darlington ; the plumbing to Mr. 
Laidler, of Durham ; the glazing to Mr. Wilson, 
of Leeds; the varnishing and colouring to Mr. 
Dryden, of Darlington. The artistic metal-work 
has been executed by Mr. Dovey, of Manches- 
ter; the mosaic flooring by Messrs. Maw & 
Co., of Broseley; and the carving by Messrs. 
Bartatall & Taylor, of Leeds. ‘ 
Houghton Conquest.—The Church of All Saints, 
Houghton Conquest, to the east of the high road 


from Bedford to Ampthill, has been renovated» 
under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott. The 
works executed comprise the renovation of the 
oak roofs of the nave and aisles, 800 ft. of oak 
being required for this; the lead being recast 
and relaid in the best manner. The walls and 
buttresses have been underpinned, and where 
defective, rebuilt,—local sandstone, from the 

Countess Cowper’s estate, being used 
for the walling, and Arcaster stone for the win- 
dows, doorways, and other dressings of the 
windows, all of which were partly built up ; some 
have been entirely repaired and reglazed, some 
interesting fragments of stained glass being re- 
covered. All the piers of the arcade have been 
underpinned. The whole area has been lowered 
to its original level, and reseated with oak 
fittings; the ancient open benches being re- 
paired and refixed in the nave, those in the 
aisles being new, but made from tke same 
design. The floors are repaved with tiles, the 
ancient monumental slabs being relaid in their 
original positions. The walls and stonework 
having been cleansed from the whitewash, many 
mural paintings were found. Over the chancel- 
arch is a Vesica Piscis,—Our Saviour 1s repre- 
sented showing the sacred wounds,—the world 
and a rainbow under him; on his right an angel 
holding a cross and spear; on his left the same 
with pincers and nails. Over the north door is 
a figure of St. Christopher, 16 ft. high, crossing 
the water with the infant Saviour. In the south 
aisle is a representation of St. George and the 
Dragon, also many legends and texts, and the 
Belief. The porch, which is very dilapidated, 
| has been rebuilt; a new oak roof, enriched with 
| carving, has been fixed; the gable contains an 
elaborate niche, and the strings, labels, &c., 
carved. The modern fir doors have given place 
to oak, with artistic ironwork, and a wrought- 
iron screen has been placed in the tower arch- 
|way. The organ is entirely new, and erected by 
Hiil & Co., of London, under the direction of 
Mr. C. L. Higgins, of Tarvey Abbey. The 
chancel has undergone a complete renovation ; 
the oak roof is new, and in harmony with the 
east window, which latter had for years been 
blocked with brickwork, but has now been opened 
out, and the mullions and tracery restored ; the 
side windows, which had suffered by similar 
treatment, have also been restored, and contain 
some curious fragments of ancient glass hidden 
for many years. The stalls and fittings have 
been reconstructed ; the carving of the ends is 
interesting. The ancient screen, which had been 
ly mutilated, has been retained and restored. 
The clerk of the works was Mr. T. Leigh, of 
London ; the contractor, Mr. J. Fast, of Melton 
Mowbray. The carving was executed by Mr. 
8. Ruddock, of Pimlico, and the decoration of 
the screen by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls. The 
whole of the cost will exceed 3,000. The 
addition of a considerable new portion on the 
north-east of the churchyard has been made and 
consecrated, the land having been given for the 
| purpose by the Rev. Lord John Thynne, of 
Haynes Park. 

Bramjfield. — The church of Bramfield, or 
Braintfield, a parish historically interesting as 
the first charge of Thomas A’ Becket, has been 
reopened for divine service, after having been 
closed, for restoration, during ten weeks. An 
addition has been built on the north side, form- 
ing an organ-chamber and vestry, and in the 
interior the gallery has been removed, and the 
old pews replaced by free and open seats of 
simple design. The chancel has been raised, 
and paved with encaustic tiles, as also the 
octagon room under the tower, which has been 
made a baptistery and furnished with a font. 
The whole cost of these and other improve- 
ments is estimated at 5001. The works have 
been carried out by Mr. Rayment, of Hertford, 
under the direction of Mr. C. B. Trollope, arehi- 
tect. 

Swepstone.—The church, after the rebuilding 
of the chancel at the sole expense of the rector, 
the Rev. W. C. Hodgson, and the restoration of 
the nave and aisles by public subscription, has 
been opened for divine service. The church 
consists of chancel, nave, north and south aisles, 
tower, and south porch. The chancel is rebuilt 
in the style of the north aisle, about the year 
1350. The tower was rebuilt in 1842, and the 
nave of the church seated with the present pews 
and benches. The rest of the —— a 
in a sad state of decay, and its restoration coa 
not have been much longer delayed. When the 
rector had rebuilt the chancel, the parishioners, 
in vestry, willingly agreed that the restoration 
of the nave should be at once taken in hand 
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hancel, which is fitted with temporary Upper Norwood.—New schools in connexion 
ne is separated from the nave by a low screen with St. Paul’s Charch, Upper Norwood, recently 
of Bath stone. There are encaustic tile pave-| erected in Anerley-road, near the Crystal Palace, 
ments in the chancel, from Whetstone & Son, of | have been opened. The building, which will 
Coalville. The east window, which is a memorial | accommodate 250 children, consists of a school- 
to the last rector and his wife, by the members | room 51 ft. by 25 ft., two class-rooms, teacher’s 
of their family, consists of three lights, with | residence, and a soup-kitchen. 2 The style is 
two subjects in each light, the filling-up being | Gothic : malm facings, relieved with stone dress- 
in its character geometric. The centre subjects | ings, and red brick arches and bands. The 
are the Resurrection and the Crocifizion. The | school has an open-timbered roof, the height 
subjects of the side lights are incidents in the | being 15 ft. to wall-plate. The architect is Mr. 
life of St. Peter, to whom the church is dedi- | George Elkington, under whose superintendence 
cated. The window is the work of a young | the works have been executed by Mr. Hollidge, 
artist at Hall, of the name of Howe. The — contractor, at an outlay of 1,2001., exclusive of 
is of a very high pitch, of wagon-shape inside ; | site. 
the deal hon. “8 4 is left for future painting.| Red Hill (Surrey).—The opening of a school- 
The walls are of ashlar; and there is a Gill | room in the Brighton-road, Red Hill, Surrey, has 
stove, the flae of which passes underground | recently taken place. It has been erected from 
along the nave to a flue in the tower. The|the designs of Mr. John R. Collett, architect. 
organ, built by Gray & Davison, at a cost of | Mr. James Hall, of §atton, was the contractor ; 
2501, occupies a recess on the north side of the | and the ornamental ironwork was executed by 
chancel, the front being corbelled over the | Mr. Anderson. 3 
player’s head, and is highly decorated. The} Felsted.—The new school-rooms which have 
frame is of oak, left in its natural state. just been erected in connexion with the Felsted 
Congregational Chapel, at the cost of about 3251. 
have been opened, The a vad be 
soit ee timber construction, on concrete ,8 
SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. in the burial ground, and is contiguous to the 
West Bromwich.—The new school in con-| chapel and minister's house. The main room is 
nexion with St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Charch | 55 ft. by 22 ft., with infant school-room 16 ft. by 
has been opeued. The school has been erected 15 ft., and two class-rooms, providing in all 
upon the site of the old one, at a cost of 5001, ‘accommodation for about 300 children. The 
to be raised entirely by voluntary contributions, | buildings are plain and unpretending, and have 
and will acoommodate 200 children—nearly four been erected by Messrs. Smith & Holland, 
times the number which the old building was builders, of Great Leighs, under the direction of 
capable of accommodating. It is a gable-ended Mr. Charles Pertwee, architect, Chelmeford. 
building, with a plain exterior, constracted in| Worcester—A new infants’ school has been 
the Early English style of architecture, of red,| opened in St. John’s. The edifice, which has 
blue, and white bricks. There is a triple lancet been erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
window in the front gable, with stone dressings | Perkins, architect of the cathedral, and Mr. 
and diaper brickwork, and there are windows Warner, builder, of Malvern Link, has been con- 
along one side of the building. The roof inter- | structed upon a healthy site on the right hand 
nally is of open timber, stained and varnished ; side of the Bromyard-road, just beyond the toll- 
and the walls, up to the level of the windows, | gate, and is therefore in close contiguity with the 
are lined with glazed white bricks. | church itself. There is ample spsce around it in 
Maidstone.—The foundation-stone of the new | the shape of a playground, skirted by s dwarf 
Grammar School, which is to be erected on the | wall. The school presents to the front a pointed 
Vonbridge-road, has been laid by Sir John | gable with wings. The principal schocl-room is 
Lubbock. The situation of the present school in | co-extensive with the frontage, namely, 48 ft., 
Earl-street, a very unpleasant if not unhealthy | and the entrance is by a porch at the lower end. 
neighbourhood, has for many years been re-/| At the rear of this room there are two class- 
gretted, and a desire has long been evinced to |rooms, the dimensions of which are 20 ft. by 
remove it to @ more convenient site. The 14 ft., the intermediate space being covered over 











liberality of Mr. Peale led to this being accom-|and made available for a playground in wet | 
plished, and the 1,2001. with which he headed | weather. The height from the floor to the wall- | 
the list was followed up by subscriptions to the | plate is 14 ft., and to the top of the pointed roof 


amount of about 1,5001. The design for the new | in the centre about 35 ft.; behind the porch, | 
building was provided by Mr. E. W. Stephens. | which is 9 ft. by 7 ft., is a book-room, 7 ft. by 
The style is late Gothic. The principal school- 6 ft. The building is of brick, with white stone 
room will be 50 ft. by 25 ft., and will seat 180 dressings. 
scholars, but in reality has floor space for 150.| Westerdale, Yorkshire.—A new school is to 
Adjoining the school-room, and approached by the be erected in this parish. The designs have 
corridor, is a class-room, 19 ft. by 15 ft., which been prepared by Mr. H. Perkin, of Leeds, archi- | 
will accommodate a class of thirty-four scholars; tect. The school will be of stone, with open- 
and in addition to this there is another class-| timbered roof, and will accommodate fifty | 
room, 30 ft. by 20 ft., which sffords floor space | children. 
for a farther number of seventy-five boys. This| Matlock.—The new National Schools, intended 
latter room may be used also as a dining-hall for for the use of the Sunday and day scholars in 
resident boys and day scholars. Besides this connexion with the parish church, have been 
accommodation for boys, there isa large entrance opened. The estimated cost of their erection is 
lobby, a convenient lavatory, boarders’ staircase, 5301. of which the larger portion has already | 
separate rooms for books, hats, and boots, and been raised. The schools are capable of afford- | 
several other conveniences. The whole of the ing accommodation for 200 children. The 
scholastic portion of the building is cut off from architects were Messrs. Hine & Son, of Notting- 
the master’s residence. In the upper portion of ham; and the builder Mr. W. Statham, of 
the buildings, consisting of two floors, there is Matlock. 
accommodation for twenty-four boarders, one  Walkley.—The corner stone of the St. Mary’s 
room for under master, eight rooms for the | National Schools, Walkley, bas been laid. The 
master’s own use, two infirmary wards for sick | schools, the site of which adjoins the church, 
pupils, and a nurse’s room. There is to be a will be built in the shape of the letter H, and in 
bath-room on each floor, with lavatories and the Gothic style of architecture. The boys’ 
clothes store, &c. The whole extent of ground | school, at the one end, will be 45 ft. 6 in. by 
purchased by the trustees contains an area of | 20 ft. ; and the infants’ school, at the other end, 
34 acres; the school buildings, and master’s | will be 48 ft. by 20 fc. In the centre will be the 
house, and garden taking about three quarters of girls’ school, 38 ft. by 20 ft., and a class-room, 
an acre. The playground is 1 acre, and the/ 12 ft. by 20 ft., with entrance-porches, passage, 
cricket-ground 1} acre in extent. &c. The height of the schools inside will be 
Ardwick.—The new schools in connexion with | about 26 ft. Mr. Thomas A. Wilson is the archi- 
St. Thomas's Church, Ardwick, have been| tect, and Mr. John Wilson the contractor. The 
opened by the Bishop of Manchester. They will | contract for the erection of the schools amounted 
accommodate 550 children—300 infants and 250/ to a little over 1,5001. The boys’ school will 
boys; heve been built at a cost, including the| accommodate 100, the girls’ school 80, and the 
fittings and site, of 4,001, and will comprise | infants’ school 120 scholars. 
two school-rooms—the lower for the infants and 
the upper for the boys. The building is of brick, 


with stone facing, in the Gothic style of archi The Pr 
, rchi- oposed NWew Harbour, Folke- 
— The rooms are of more than ordinary | stome.—The plans for the proposed harbour are 
imensions, and are well lighted and ventilated. | on view at the townhall. Two schemes are sub- 
Messrs. Royle & Bennett, of Manchester, were mitted, one of which is estimated to cost 
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Wiscellanen, 


Want of Elasticity in Portiana ¢ 
Speaking of the repeated failare of toecont 
engineering works, such as breakwaters, docks, 
walls, &c., due indirectly, qXestion, to the 
want of elasticity—in other words, to the brittle. 
ness—of cement, the Engineer Bays,—As an 
illustration of the nature of strains to which 
works of this kind are submitted, we may citg 
the case of the splendid breakwater at Holyhead, 
now fast approaching completion, Under the 
fall force of a heavy westerly gale rolling in g 
tremendous sea, the work rocks and vibrates to 
an extent which can only be realised by those 
who have stood on the wall inside the parapet 
at the time ; and in direct confirmation of wha 
we have said, we may state that mortar made of 
good Aberthaw lime has been found to sustain 
the shocks of the wind and the sea better than 
Portland cement of the best quality, apparently 
because the lime mortar possesses more elastic) 
than the cement. Other instances might be 
cited, all tending to prove that however suitable 
Portland cement is for such works as the main 
sewers of the metropolis, the piers of a bridge, 
or the Thames Embankment, it is not uniformly 
the best material that can be used for engine 
foundations, breakwaters, or other stractures 
exposed to violent dynamical strains. Whether 
it is or is not possible to impart elasticity to 
Portland cement remains to be seen. It is certain 
that unless it possesses some elasticity, it is un. 
like all other known materials; but if it pos- 
sesses some elasticity, different samples may 
possess more or less of the quality. Engineers 
have now to find out what kind of cement pos. 
sesses most elasticity, and how far a high tensile 
strength and great elasticity are compatible with 
each other. 


Arbitration.—The case of Brazier v. Askew, 
where the plaintiff, Mr. Wm. Brazier, claimed 
compensation for damage to property at Park. 
gate, Sheffield, alleged to have been caused by 
the coal-mining operations of Messrs. T. and H. 
Askew, referred to Mr. J. E. Barker, barrister, 
was heard by him at Rotherham, and occupied 
three days. The principal witnesses for the 
plaintiff were Mr. Dobb, architect, Rotherham; 
Mr. G. W. Wilson, architect, Sheffield; Mr. P. 
Cooper, colliery manager, The Holmes ; and Mr. 











the architects, and Mesers. Clay & Son, of| 150,0001. and the other 
» and > 0001. 200,0001. The latter 
Aadenshaw, the builders. has an additional length of 200 ft. 


Wilson, of Darfield. Solicitor, Mr. Harrop, of 
Rotherham. The case for the defendants was 
that the damage was not the result of the coal 
getting, but of the defective construction of the 
property. The witnesses for the defendants 
were Mr. W. Blackmoor, architect, Rotherham ; 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, architect, Sheffield; Mr. B. 
Sellars, coal-owner, The Haigh; Mr. Beecher, 
mining engineer, Thorncliffe ; and Mr. B. Sellars, 


|jan., mining engineer. Solicitor, Mr. Whitfield, 


of Rotherham. After taking time to consider 


‘the evidence, and having viewed the premises, 


the arbitrator has made his award in favour of 
the defendants, all costa to be paid by the 
plaintiff. 

Rain.—In a lecture at Norwich last week’ 
Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., said :—‘ The whole 
of the rain had its origia and fall 800 ft. from 
the earth. Desiring to discover the influence of 
the moon on the elements, he took observations, 
and discovered, after a long series of observa- 
tions, that on the 9th day of the moon there was 
much the most rain, and that on the first aud 
last week of the moon there was the least 
amount. He had taken account from 1815 to 
1869 of every day on which there had been 62 
inch of rainfall, and he had found that on Jaly 
26tb, 1867, the rainfall amounted to 3 in. 7-10ths 
—the largest amount that had fallen in one day 
at the Royal Observatory. From carefal obser- 
vation he had made he had no doubt that the 
moon did exercise an inflaence upon we 
Another investigation that he made was " al 
the time of day that rain fell most, and he : 
found that the largest quantity of rain fell & 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. 


Billingsgate and Leadenhall Markets. 
In accordance with the decision of the Court of 
Common Council, on Thursday last, to — 
and improve these important City markets, oa 
Corrie, the Remembrancer, has given notice nd 
behalf of the co of their intention 


a 


to Parliament for authority to carry out 
+ geen In the case of Leadenhs! . 
Market the sale of meat, skins, and hides © 
sought to be prohibited, and the land prose 
dered useless in that direction will be u 
in the enlargement of the poultry market. 
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Australian Meat.—The cheap food question, 
in its connexion with the importation of meat 
from Australia, so largely dealt with last winter, 
has again been opened up at the Norton Folgate 
agency for colonial produce, in a meeting of 
medical officers of health for different parts of 
London, who were called upon to pronounce an 
opinion with regard to the wholesome character 
of the food. Among those present were Dr. 
Lankester and Dr. Hardwicke, the coroner and 
deputy-coroner, Dr. Aldis, Dr. Septimus Gibbon, 
Dr. Letheby, the Rev. Septimus Hansard, and 
mavy other gentlemen well known as taking an 
interest in the social progress of the people. 
The meats were served to the company by Mr. 
Tallerman, in the condition in which they are 
beicg served to the people in “‘ Penny Dinners,” 
namely, cooked with vegetables or with barley, 
as mutton-broth prepared Scotch fashion, pea- 
soup, rice-soup, and the entrées were mince 
collops, haricot mutton, fried ham, sausages, 
meat and rice, meat pies and puddings. Many 
of these dishes were retailed at 2d., and some at 
a penny, affording a good wholesome dinner, 
with dining accommodation in a spacious hall, 
at a very low price. The highest price charged 
for a dinner in the reserved seats, the dinner 
consisting of soup, entrée, vegetable, and bread, 
is 5d., and six dinners are supplied on con- 
secutive days for an abatement of 3d. on the 
week. The dinners as served were pronounced 
to be excellent, and the large company voted Mr. 
Tallerman thanks for his efforts. Complaints 
have been made that some of the salted meats 
are unnecessarily salt. This seems to be the 
case with spiced and rolled beef and mutton, 
which, however, are very tasty, though, of 
course, several months old, and give a good 
relish to fresher forms of food. 


Exhibition for the Distressed Peasantry 
of France.— An exhibition of pictures is 
being formed, and is about to be opened, 
at the French Gallery, for the benefit of 
the peasantry of France, described as being 
in a fearfal state of distress. Baron Gadin, 
the eminent French marine painter, has 
been especially active in arranging the under- 
taking; and amongst the artists who have 
already promised to contribute to the exhibition 
may be mentioned Messrs H. B. W. Davis; J. L. 
Jé:ome; A. Elmore, R.A. ; P. H. Calderon, R.A. ; 
W. P. Frith, R.A.; BR. Fleury; C. F. Daubigny ; 
E. Long; G. P. Boyce; T. 8. Cooper, R.A.; 
J. B. Burgess; H. Hardy; E. Crowe; A. Gilbert ; 
H. Dawson; Theodore Weber; J. E. Saintin; 
A. Perrault; Baron Gudin; L. Escosura; F. 
Heilbuth; G. Ruard; A. Yvon; H. Delissard ; 
W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A.; A. Schreyer; H. 
Schlessinger; Birket Foster; A. Bouvier; I. 
Webb; F. W. Hulme; G. F£. Tenniswood ; Lady 
Cadogan; J. D. Watson; J. R. Dicksee; J. 
Burr; A. Ruinart; A. Tadema; Ludovici; E. 


Paving by a Driver.—Mr. Charles Pinning- 
ton, of 9, St. James’s-terrace, Caledonian-road, 
who states that he has “been employed for the 
last forty years in driving a conveyance through 
London and the suburbs, averaging 70 miles a 
day,” and has much meditated on the defects 
of various modes of paving, has at last taken 
out Royal Letters Patent for a new mode, which 
consists of laying granite or other stone blocks 
on wood in two transverse layers, bedded on 
a mixture of sawdust and unboiled coal-tar, rest- 
ing on the sand or other subsoil ; so forming an 
elastic basis for the stone blocks, through which 


to which a coating of tar over the wood before 
it is laid contribates. Noise, he considers, 
would be diminished, the granite saved, and the 
paving be both cheap and lasting, as well as 
merciful to his beloved horses. 


application is intended to be made to Parliament 
in the ensuing session for an Act to authorise 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings to acquire and take, by com- 
pulsion or agreement, additional property, for 
the site of the Courts of Justice, in the parish 
of St. Clement Danes, and for other purposes 
connected with the proposed Courts of Justice. 
The large block of buildings which the commis- 
sioners propose to take is that which commences 
at Clement’s-inn gateway on the east, extending 
to Dane’s-inn on the west. Northward, the 
block is bounded by Clement’s-inn Hall, and 
southward by the Strand. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the hall, several large houses, amongst 
others, Carr’s Hotel, Taxford’s printing-office, 
the Vestry-hall, and a long row of houses in 
Clement’s-inn, It is not stated what is the precise 
object to which the new eite is to be applied. 
There are no signs of the Courts being com- 
menced. 


Progress of Tramways.—The Metropolitan 


boiled or boiling tar is to be poured, followed up | 
by sand, thus rendering the whole water-proof, 


Courts of Justice.—Notice is given that | 


Wolverhampton New Town - Hall: 
Dinner to the Workmen.—The workmen 
employed under Mr. Horsman, the contractor in 
the erection of the Wolverhampton New Town- 
Hall, in North-street, having succeeded in com- 
pleting the timber supports for the roofing in of 
the main building, the event was celebrated with 
the usual ceremony of hoisting a Royal standard 
on the summit of the dome, followed in the 
afternoon by an excellent dinner, which was 
given by the Public Works Committees to the 
whole of the men employed on the work. The 
north wing of the new buildings (intended for 
the use of the police force) is already eompleted, 
and has been for some time past used by the 
officials of the corporation, and by the corpora- 
tion committees. In the principal room, the 
mayor (as chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee) presided, supported by Mr. Horsman, 
contractor, &c., and faced in the vice-chair by 
Mr. Whiston, clerk of the works. 


Instruction in Science and Art for 
‘Women.—The course, or rather courses, of 
| instruction in science and art for women, con- 
ducted in the Lecture Theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum, continue to be well 
attended. Professor Huxley, in his series of 
lectures in the elementary course, has had in 
his class upwards of 200 ladies. Having in his 
previous lectures physiographically described 
the rise and progress, so to speak, of the Thames 
and its basin under the action of rain and 
pluvial denudation, he proceeded to illustrate 
| his subject still farther by showing the effects 
| both of plavial and of marine denndation in the 
|river’s estuary, along the seashore, and out- 
| wards into the depths of the ocean. Professor 
, Gathrie, in his advanced course of instruction, 
| has also had fair audiences in more senses than 
| one. He has been enlightening the ladies on 
| the subject of heat, light, and other branches of 
| physics. 
| Whe Leicester Industrial Provident 








Street Tramways Company intend applying next Society.—This is a co-operative society, which 
month to the Board of Trade for provisional | began ten years since with almost nothing, and 
orders for extensions of their lines, including an ®fter the necessary time and difficulties of in- 
extension from the Kennington Park-road to Cubation, is now rising rapidly, and doing 


the Borough. In Princes-street, City, on the 
east or Bank of England side, a line, is proposed 
throughout the entire length of the street; also 
on the south side of Cannon-street, between 
| Dowgate-hill and College-hill. A line is also 
| proposed along the Southwark Bridge-road to 
| Queen-street, City, between Upper Thames- 
| street and Cannon-street. Mr. Jackson, who 
| has made some suggestions as to the construc- 
| tion of tramways, now advocates the making of 
| @ new road from the corner of Mansion House- 
|street, in the Kennington Park-road, to St. 
George’s-circus, in the Blackfriars-road. 


Fall of a Tower. — The tower of the 








| business to the extent of between 30,0001. and 
40,0001. a year; and at the recent rate of pro- 
| gress, will, ere long, be doubled. It is entirely 
'under the management of the working classes. 
| The number of members in July, 1870, was 1,409 ; 
| in October, 1870, it was 1,697 ; giving an increase 
| of 288 members in three months. The society 
|has eight branches in Leicester, besides the 
| central stores. The members, and non- 
| members, besides good articles of supply at 
| cheap rates, for ready money, reap considerable 
| profit otherwise from their connexion with the 
| society. 
| he Strike in Edinburgh.—The Lord Pro- 
| vost of Edinburgh, who had oonsented to act as 


Armitage, A.R.A. The presentation of pictures, | church of East Rudham, which had long been | arbiter in the stonemasons’ strike, gave his deci- 


drawings, and other works of art is invited. 


The New Mint.—There are signs at last 
that the new Mint, as well as the new Law 


Courts, elsewhere noticed, are to be proceeded | 


with. Parliament will be asked next session to 
authorise the erection of a new Mint, on a site 
facing the Embankment. The site fixed on is 
on the City side of the Temple-gardens, in a 
part of the Embankment which greatly needs 
adornment. The first thing seen on entering 
the Embankment road from the City is the City 
Gas Works, the thing most out of place in all 
this incongruous metropolis. The site chosen 
for the new mint is next to the gas-works. It 
is now covered with wharfs and buildings which 
are fit company for their smoky neighbour. 
How a new public building will look with the 
smoke of the retorts beating against it, and the 
huge gas reservoirs threatening it with destruc- 
tion, it is impossible to guess. It is to be hoped 
the selection of the site indicates the removal of 
the gas-works. 


Royal Commission on Pollution of 
Rivers.—Major-General Sir William Denison, 
K.C.B., Dr. Edward Frankland, F.R.S., Mr. John 
Chalmers Morton, and Mr. 8. J. Smith (secre- 
tary), having completed their inquiries and in- 
vestigations into the river basins of Scotland 
polluted by town sewage and refuse from manu- 
factories ; also the basins of the Aire and Calder, 
Lower Avon, Windrush, and the upper parts of 
the Severn, river basins extensively polluted by 
Woollen manufactures and the processes con- 
nected therewith, met at No. 1, Park-prospect, 
Westminster, for the purpose of considering 


lin a dilapidated state, has given way, a great 
| part of the west and north walls falling to the 
preter | the lower portion being used as a 
vestry: the débris covered up all thereio,— 
| parish chest, register, lamps, tables, &c. For- 
| tanately, however, the fall did not occur during 


| with no means of access, the circular staircase 


save them, and they were safely landed by Mr. | 
K. M. Lane, of this place, engineer. The charch, | 
which is in the Decorated style, and dates| 
about the end of the thirteenth century, is also 
considered in a dangerous state, and divine 
service has been discontinued therein. 


Electro-Telegraphic Progress.—Sir Chas. 
Wheatstone has just adced to his many electrical 
inventions the completion of a printing instru- 
ment. This resembles a piano, having a key- 
board of twenty-five notes, each answering to 4 
letter in the alphabet, several of which can be 
used for stops and numbers. The most fre- 
quently-occurring letters are situated towards 
the centre, so that an operatcr need rarely move 
his hands from one position, Great speed is 
thus obtained ; and, if necessary, a printed copy 
of the forwarded message can be had by the 
sender of a message. 


Dwellings for the Working Classes, 
Pimlico.—“ Coleshill Baildings,’” in Ebury- 
street, erected for the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, were opened on the 18th 
inst. by the Duke of Cambridge, in presence of 
a distinguished company. We will give some 


; : sp | decides.” 
having fallen with the rest. Being uninjared | abide by his lordship’s decision, and the strike 
and valuable, however, an effort was made to 14, acc rdingly terminated. The men will now 


| sion on Monday as follows:—‘‘The Lord Pro- 
| vost, having carefully considered the statements 
| submitted to him on Saturday last by the master 
| masons and also by the men in their employ- 
|ment, is of opinion that the most equitable 


| decision he can come to is to halve the Giffer- 


‘divine service. The bells were left hanging ence between the parties, and he therefore so 


The masters and men agreed to 


be paid at the rate of 6jd. per hour instead 
of 63d. 

East London Museum.—lIt will be re- 
membered that the Duke of Buckingham, during 
his tenure of office as Lord President of the 
Council, obtained the sanction of her Majesty’s 
Government for establishing a museum in the 
east of London as a national institution, and he 
authorised the appropriation of part of the tem- 
porary structure at South Kensington to be 
made over as a skeleton for the new building. 
The Society of Arts made a donation of 100I. 
towards the same object. The building is now 
fast approaching completion, and will, it is be- 
lieved, be opened in the course of next year. 


Infirmary, Basford Union.—The guardians 
of this union have just completed their new 
erections, consisting of an infirmary for 131 beds ; 
infectious ward, 10 beds; probationary and itch 
wards, porter’s lodge, clothes stores, and some 
additions to the old premises. The infirmary is 
said to be provided with all modern and useful 
appliances for promoting the welfare of the 
patients and economising labour. The architect 
was Mr. 8. J. Barber, of Eastwood, Notts; and 





particulars of the buildings in our next namber, 





their reports. 


the contractor Mr. G. Hopewell, of Basford. 
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The Improvement of Park-lane.—At the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Asso- 
last prior tt of the Metropolitan Board of ciation.—The opening address of the present 
Works, a letter from the Government Board of winter's course of lectures under the auspices 
Works was read, informing the Board that aiof this Association, has been delivered in the 
sum of 45,0001. had been placed in trustees’ | Hulme Townhall, by Mr. Thomas Turner, 
hands to aid in the widening of Park-lane, by | F.R.C.8. The subject was— Homan life in its 
Mrs. Brown, of Hertford-street, May Fair, on | physical and sanitary relations. 


condition that the Metropolitan Board should | Knightsbridge Barracks.—We are glad to 


that course instead of opening out a new | ‘ , - 
= ae a the gardens of Hamilton-place, | find that notice hag been given that next session 


thus destroying so much of Hyde Park. The | the Treasury will seek the requisite powers to 


i j the barracks from Knightsbridge, and a 
Metropolitan Board rejected an amendment | remove t rom | 
declining the offer, and deferred the matter to | site for their re-erection in the parish of St. 


their Works and General Parposes Committee | Margaret, Westminster, is named. 


for consideration and report. Institution of Surveyors.—At the = 
’ ote : meeting, to be held on Monday evening, the 
pr eearagyan Fhe eae ens 28th of November, Mr. E. Ryde will continue 


whether an arbitrator could alter his award | *. “ : . 
. : : his paper of last session on “ Parochial Assess- 
after he had signed it, even in the case of a ments (Railways).” 


palpable mistake, has been raised in the case of 
Mordue v. Palmer, an appeal which was heard| ye yunnel through Mont Cenis.—The 
before the Lords Justices in London. In this wont Genis Tunnel is advancing to completion. 
case the arbitrator's clerk had omitted in the Next month is really expected to witness the 
fair copy of the award the words relating to the | ¥i-+53) consummation of this work. 

costs of the reference which were in the original | 

draft. Their lordships agreed that the reli) —_—_==—= 
the cases decided at law was, that when an | 

arbitrator had signed a paper which on the face | TENDERS. 
of it purported to be his award, he was functus| For the finishings to six houses at Acton, for Messrs 


: son in i | Hensman & Nicholson, solicitors, Messrs. W. Waymouth 
officio, and could not make any alteration in it. | & Bon, architects . 
.-. £3,269 0 0 


Wew Library and Museum at Brighton. mae Be E Ashby 
A meeting of the East Sussex District of the | CRED AIS 
South-eastern Branch of this society was made | Preedy & Sons (accepted) 
the occasion of inaugurating the new library and | 
museum, recently constructed to the east of the For alterations to three shops, for Mr. Kingbury, 


hospital, after plans by Mr. Edmund Scott, a | 5, Fulbam-road:— 

















local architect. This building bas an Italian) = ayo “oe 0 0 
elevation, and contains, besides two commodious Cuemoty -thisuiansalinsclivanpisedicen: EY OCOD 

oted " EARS,, BG0G, coccerswriginionnavens 473 0 © 
rooms dev onShe aheve punnes, eee om D, Taylor (accepted) ..........0.ces00 424 0 © 





tiguous offices, as dissecting-room, &c., which | 
are necessary adjuncts to them. 
J For schoolroom for parish of Chaldon, Surrey. Mr, 


Four Persons Suffocated by Gas.—In Richard Martio, architect, Quantities not supplied :— 
218 0 





: J OE nrccacescsescnsevesovesonsocoseseone #21 0 
Moor Crescent-road, Leeds, owing to an escape Samnes . 205 0 0 
of gas from the mains in the streets adjoining Ward ...... . 194 0 0 
Dewsbury-road, Holbeck, four persons resident WEMRCIE .ccovereceneeecosccbanncepevevestn’ 192 10 0 





in two adjoining houses have been killed in their . 
bedrooms, and two others were found almost, For erection of house and shop for Mr. James Gut- 


dead. It appears that there had been something peatigts ome: ooer Whttwis, Latouter, Ie. J. 


the matter with the mains in the street for a) RIN 2... covasecbontasendo ne nccn Ce an 
little time past, and it is supposed that the gas | CODE canes .cersrerdenvictioendseeenisriany EN @ 
escaping from the main pipe had gone through | ROG cissciccstncianatiniibdiiadbabiaanesdabini 498 0 0 

| SUMO: FU. <x cccctssctionnipndinnsditinesns 496 0 0 
the earth, and found an outlet in the houses of TIA « nceteinensnioensicnaatiainceimame 302 2 4 


the unfortunate deceased. -ndititel aonbaineaualigas 
| For repairs and alterations, new conservatory, &c., at 
The School Board.—More than 140 can-| a House, Bramley ; also, new lodge; for Mr. A 









didates have been nominated for the Metropolis | e. Mr, A. Peebles, —— — 
School Board. The Board will consist of forty- | egeins Hox’ lew Relies 
nine baggage. so that there is, as nearly as | > Conservatory, Be. ; ‘ 
possible, an average of three candidates for MOOD .o.-s-cscsssssssecesennsnnen et 4) 
every seat. The list on which the voting will) fiemhaw nen S908 3¢8 
take place is, however, not quite settled yet, and | CRS AME i ES $906 nc... 49 
some reduction in the number may be anti- | Scrivener & White soctei cose 3,975 oiieenebiiiies 5 
ci i. * ee . bed I. cciiiint ontidan —— heusonpeetan at 
| Nightingale ......... 3,710 .......0. 382 
Worthern Architectural Students’ So- NN ky sccslosesaseunsid oy ee 3&8 
clety.—At the first business meeting of the | Crabb & Vaughan... 3,554 cesseccesens 419 
uilkaiees ion, held at the Literary and Philoso- | Tice & tous antamruhsodiincesinens a pitowiphtiinn pid 
phical Society’s Rooms, Newcastle, Mr. Matthew Ebbs & Sons |.....0c000. 3,496 _.......... 348 
Reed, jan., read an account of Ryton Church, Longmire & Burge ......606 3,484 ceveereeneee 356 
county of Durham ; and of Belsay Castle, county | - on SORE cveretssezes = 
of Waclnsiialaadl Sesiiieal ¢ ‘oinal arle.... eee. Gy . sucenecnsnen 385 
. ptive of origina Perkins .... esse BBL ccoceseoee 361 
eketches of those buildings submitted by him to | Nash & Co, ....2.......00esvecee 9,968 siscrersece 320 
the meeting. [Some of the above were too late. } 
Polytechnic Institution.—Professor Pep- For Wellington College Sanatorium :— 
per’s new entertainment, descriptive of the war WE RONEN, MME, wicsiisscausmisiconain £990 0 0 
and the destractive implements used in it, is TEIEES -~sacreorsorntesssecseseosnevnsersene = = 0 
id ti : d rents used im 36,18;  Woodrolie.................. 0 
alike interesting and instructive,—the best thing OCD aiocssoxemaiypindibpalinipieilicibisies 948 0 0 
done at the Polytechnic for some time past. Spopens .- ressesseneetessserssesssseveasere G17 O O 
Including, as it does, some excellent pictorial, yim fue orn reteensineneene OB OO 


and musical illustrations, with the national war- 
songs, of course, it holds the audience for a 
couple of hours without desire to move. 





_For alterations and a new plate-g'ass front, &c, at the 
Gloster Arms inv, Ship-street, Brighton, Mr. Geo. 
Tuppen, architect :~ 





Indian Antiquities.—It is siated that MIIOEE:  niaisiscetiemuiienvnivitaianuiitinstiass £215 0 0 
General Canningham, late of the Bombay Engi- Bowles . > 
neers, has been appointed Surveyor-General of — “this tee 
the Archwological Survey of India, with orders Lancesier ....... as 0 0 
to proceed to India immediately and organise 2am tes 


on an extended scale the operations for the — For the erection of » villa residence on the Clermont 
preservation of Indian architecture, which have 2*tste, Brighton, for Mr. W. H. Hunt, Quantities sup- 
been already initiated by the Government of "%** ,™*, Oro. Toppen, architect :-— 





a 
For the erection ofa Wesley. Methodist Chapel 
ferry-road, Westminster, . Wi Horse. 
erry essrs. Wilson & Wilco 

















rosie pe uras supplied by Messrs. Corderoy 
yes idg . ms, 

Carter & Son yin : ; 
0 0 
00 
00 
459 0 0 
0 
Higgs + 7,443 0 9 
i “ Burge 7,326 . P 
Mente a ania. fh 
Myers & Sons ......... -. 
Cullum (accepted) 00 

For house, &c., for Mr. J. Harrison, near 


. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects 








— 

ip £i 
Mersey & 0. nesses... ae ; : 
J. Harvey ............. osakebeneoban 995 0 0 
Collis & Hudson (accepted)...... 840 0 0 





For heating china manufactory steam, f 
Ford, Hanley, Messrs. R. Gerivener’h Son, ee &. 
Boulton (accepted)......ccceercecces £27210 6 





For alterations and additions to house at Teddi 
Weir, for Mr. T, L, Wilson, Mr. H. I. Sugden att 


— 





Howard -- £225 15 0 
IID iciheenshinissimie cniehbomania shin) 0 
Tod & Saunders ........... eoscessserss, 196 0 0 
Harst ~» 18 00 








For alterations and! repairs to house, Brighton-t 
Buckhurst-hill, for the London and Westminster Buldng 
Society. Messrs, Berriman & Son, architects :— 








OD .nncsntoninpietostssthenehiesocbtnes £148 0 0 
Perkins ... 113 0 0 
Gibbs reese 109 0 0 
pea pnventieheantitinntbegishen 109 0 0 





For the erection of an Atheneum, Camden-road, 


| First contract, for the hall. Mr. F. R. Meeson, areii. 


tect, Quantities by Mr, French ;— 














SURO sncnckcnrsenity eeebacoasege eunennens £2,490 0 0 
2,391 0 0 

2,339 0 0 

2,169 0 0 

2,069 0 9 

2,035 0 0 

1,950 0 0 

. 1919 0 6 

Sharpington & Colle..........ccs00« 1,897 0 0 
Mann ...... - 1,583 0 0 
Wright, Bros. & Goodchiid ...... 1,875 0 0 
Waterson & Co. ....cscceee inane’ 1,865 0 0 
ORGURIONE is dkc sed c-oesniciacnde dabessees 1,780 0 0 
Scrivener & White ......ccc00s.00+ . 1,787 0 0 
rns " w. 1,775 0 0 
Langmead & Way ........... aidiainee 1,730 0 0 
a OREN ELI pocescsontanatocees 1,603 0 0 
Parsons & Telling .........-..0000. 1,683 0 0 
Gregory & Knight ............c00s0 1,6;7 0 0 
EOL OE 1,675 0 0 
Gough & Lawton ...... pebeasienseoces 1,679 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

c. P.-C. B-C. B. AA. 38-C—W. 8.—H. H. 8.-J, R- 
Plauken.—H. P.—H. F. H.-G. F. T.—J. W.—A. M.-L P. 
KM. B—E.S-M. B—J. D.—E. PA.—P.RLBA—J. A. PLL 
RK. M—B—F. T. M.—T. C.—Constant Reader.-J.-H J. B- 
W. A. D.~Another Competitor —W. ©.—G. T.~B. Q—Mr. P.- 
J.D. W.—W. J. D.— Multum in Parvo. —W. B—One of the Mod of 
Masovs —Cymry (the roads vame.i are of Vai de Travers asphalte, 
im the hands of a company).—8S. & A. (is the front of stone *) 


We are c.mpelled to declne pointing out books and giviog 


All statements of facts, lista of Tenders, &c., must be acoompanied 
by the mame and address of the seuder, not necessarily for 
publication, 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Advertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corts 
ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue later than THREE o'clock, p.., 
on THURSDAY. 

6H NOTICE.—AU Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, 5c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder, 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“« Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In consequence of the Reduction in the Neus 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom will be supplied with Tue BuiLpEs 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 














India. Patching & Son vers cvetengenebesioderep — 0 ° 
OUI sevomanco-ameraniee — 

& Cottage Hospital for Devizes —At a| MUON, ictiuntithinanihionaia od ° 4 
meeting held in Devizes, it has been resolved | BION, .-n--cstosenoosrcesenseevesocestoonsans MT OG 
i t it is advieuble to establish a cottage hospital | omer ang pabiniecosepbancnets aoeceecchab 1,035 0 0 
there. There was a full attendance, and dona. | ie ne na ° 9 
tions and subscriptions to the extent of nearly Chessman YY Tateeenn ee 90) 0 0 
on. one at once announced. A committee comer B BOM sescsosersssssssenecs  . 

; EOE siiicanbasaiessnsedesciloumiics owe §=§.: 9555 DO 
appointed Miles (accepted) ........,ce0000 one 9860.0 0 


Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
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 DOULTON & CO. 


HAVING EXTENSIVE WORKS IN 
LAMBETH, the MIDLAND DISTRICT, and the NORTH, can ECONOMISE the Cost of Carriage, 
And are thus able to Supply their various Manufactures at the Lowest possible Prices 
In any Part of the Kingdom; and can also export from London, Liverpool, or Gloucester. 


BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE. 


UE RS 
per eat: ever 
Hallie OE Tabet 











TT 












THESE GOODS MAY BE CONSIGNED 
DIRECT to ANY PART of the COUNTRY, put into BOATS at the WORKS at Rowley, or into 
TRUCKS at the RAILWAY STATIONS adjoining. 

MAY BE HAD IN LONDON, at their WHARFS at 


LAMBETH, OR CROWN WHARF, VICTORIA PARK, E. 


Or may be sent by Rail d rect to ST. PANCRAS, CAMDEN, or PADDINGTON STATIONS; also at 
GRANVILLE WHARF, BIRMINGHAM; and SOHO STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


DOULTON’S STONEWARE PIPES. 



















PIPES FOR DRAINAGE, Ss : —— ie ~~ CARRIERS FOR SEWAGE, &c. 
From_2 in. to 30 in. in diameter. \aa)@ 7 i pees ee With or without Sockets. 





DOULTON’S ARCHITECTURALTERRA COTTA. 


Messrs. DOULTON & CO. are now paying special attention to this branch of their Manufacture, and invite Architects and Builders to view their 
STOCK at LAMBETH. Specimens also on view at the Crystal Palace; and at the Architectural Museum, Conduit-street, W. 


TERRA-COTTA of EVERY KIND MANUFACTURED by DOULTON & CO. 


CHIMNEY PARTITION, WALL COPINGS. 






















DENTAL BRICK. 


2, 
A 
f XY = 











==y 


- _ oe = i > 


DOULTON’S PATENT INVERT AND JUNCTION BLOCKS, 
And IMPROVED STREET and YARD GULLIES. 


DUTCH TILES; RED, BLUE, and BUFF PAVING TILES; AIR BRICKS; DAMP PROOF COURSE, &c. 


STONEWARE SINKS, highly Glazed, of great Strength, Incorrosive and 
Non-absorbent. 


ALL KINDS OF SANITARY WARE. 
Fire-clay Goods of all kinds. Plumbago and other Crucibles. 


All descriptions of GENERAL STONEWARE, CHEMICAL APPARATUS, FILTERS, AIR-TIGHT JARS, BOTTLES, dc. for Exportation. 


DOULTON’S 
PROOF COURSE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 








IMPROVED DAMP 


SEE SEPARATE 





£000090000¢ 


deepevesnconres. 0~; enennoE * 


SEPARATE LISTS OF PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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ished, in one handsome volume, price 28°, 


TURNER & ALLEN,/pmwbELUs’ CARPENTER, JOINER, 
STAIR BUILDER, and HAND RAILER, Complete. 


ART FOUNDERS AND | “yore oyn THOMAS 5 ee a arcsec 


.GINEERS 
si ARCHITECTS. —DESIGNS for new 
201, UPPER THAMES STREET, CHURCHES or CHAPELS, Episcopal or Nooconformist, or 
LONDON, E.C. Eogravines of Buildings poopie patton CAN at wpa in 
ies the “ BAPTIST HANDBOOK.” the Annual of the Baptiste,— 
terms, appty to YATES & ALEXANDER, Symond’s any mare 


MANUFACTURERS OF lane, W.C 
RCHITECTS AND SURVRYORS. 


LAMP PILLARS, Pzsiess “PREPARED from ROUGH | tes 


GAS LAMPS SKETCHES or otherwise, in the beat manner. Perspectives 


oe and etched, or tinted. Quantities, rem Crd 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, | #2202. Bitea "9" 
RAILING, ETC Pe ver trae ago in BOOKKEEPING. — | wha 


BUILDERS and Others desi Oks, by bot 
- a have a SET of MODELS for BUIL® 2 Book “4 DOUBLE 
Either Plain or Bronzed, in the ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered ¢ Builder,” 
Highest Style of Art No, 1,180, and which bas been adup' ar ane dies Also'a 
ighes ys o rt, Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suit«ble for small builders,— 
Address, E. A, 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's 


HOT-WATER ne OAS {AS and WATER MANAGER. —The 

ENGINEERS. Widnes Local Board require the SERVICRS of a Person 

| thoronghly capable of undertaking the MANAGEMENT of their 

| GASWORKS and WATERWORKS. The person appointed will be 

Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S | ra ag devote his whole time to the — oo _aewt. 

FRENCH IRONWORK, and Pub. | $0!sr7; 1901. per annum —App'joarions, sewnmpanted, : 

lishers of French and English Books | {.'ye toreaded ve the Chattoan of the Leow Brard, Widuer, ‘neat 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s. ee on or before the 10:h PROeMBER next, 


| THOMAS BEASLEY, Law Cierk. 
Just Published, pri | . Helen's, 10th November, 187(. 


[HE REPORT of the SEWAGE COM- QURVEYOR —Notic is hereby given, that | 


MITTEE of the TOTTENHAM LOCAL BOARD of HEALTH the Vestry of the Parish of Aaint George the Martyr. Sou‘h- | 


at Bdited by P,P. MARSHALL, hE oh | wark, are about to APPOINT a SURVEYOR of ROADS and SEWERS 
& F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross, | for the said parish, «hose duties will be those arising oat of the 

canes | Acta which the vestry have to administer relating to the paving, 

cleansing, watering, and lighting of the roads and highways, and 









































ANTED, » SITUATION 1. 
Adareas, 0-3 sa SuanPa, ey te tas YOO 





ANTED, a 
a a SITUATION: ‘G 

WORK. HARD, Jn ail wp time paint painting, oan meal 
Church-street, Croydon. Apply to H. 69, 





i 


Wao a SITUATION, by a 
at the trade 6 “i as ee SOvRR. By ancy, — 

Address, Mr. MORG ix 19, Ne — ok Eevee Park-road 
$$ 


Warren SITU, ATION, as WORKING 

FORZVWAN NA — a a inte, pene 
batding “as bee wes Son souiiash eae Rites Can woken. 
sine req — address, SMITHLY, 109, New-street, Keo. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 
Pi ina at of eck, ve and Saw MICK. Pally understands 
the suenagrenen . ‘ ore gn has bad 


tnten, Uacaonpttonable retrence forviga 
bemwesnyr seer Grande C. ©. 3, Bien. 


ANTED, a Permanent SITUATION, in 

the Country, thoroughly pract: 
GAS-FI'TER, No ie to 2 painting eee 44 UTM BE at 
general r tof houses. or batider.—Address, 
D.L care of Mr. T. TAMERS, ehaenious teeheken Middlesex. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Car. 
PENTER ond JOINER. Used to @ilapidstions. Ho 8 good 
knowledge of plans, specifications scevants, Croable of tekiog 
charge of a job or shop.— Address, No. 329, 10, Little Windmill Street, 
Haymarket, W. 


Young 


























. to the sewerage of th: raid parish. The salary wil be 2007. per 
Ss 0 C I EK T Y of A NTIQUARIES of annum. He must bave no other occupation, and must be a good | 
LON DON.— - STA MO " bik hed 4 draughtsman. He will be revired to abstaia from all dealings | 
The following portions of Vol. Vi. are now published, and may © except on behaif and by previous order of the Ve-try, in goods or 
be nates ~~ Society's Apartmen‘s at Somerset House, or through as erisis euch as are required by the Vestry. He must give a bond, 
apy seller :— 


ith two sureties in 200%. for the due performance of bis dutier. | 
1. Three Flates of the CHAIR of St. — a? at Rome; + | 
with Letterpress by the iste A. ASHPITE Bag. F.3.A. and ore candidate must be under forty years of age, and in god | 


Ith.—For further inform «tion, and +s to the mote of application, 
4. NESBITT. F.8.A. Fol, 1870. vie 0s 64 ; to Feltows, 6s. 

Four Piatestie’ Chromolithograpby, reproducing Il'uminated = rary Ng —wy. a = ere oe od 
mo. of Ancient Irish M38. with Letteroress by the late Rev. J. H. ost-y-hell, in the Borongh-reed, Soathwark, af BA (Meee 
TODD, D.D. F&A. Fol. 1870. Price 16s. ; to Fellows, 10s. in the forenoon, of any day (except Tuesday) up to and inclading | 

ee ee , . SATURDAY, the 3rd day of DECEMB® R, 1570.— By order, 
DANIEL BIRT, Vestry Clerk. 
at 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 64. or post free for 29 stamps. TO JOINERS’ MACHINISTS. 


QTABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. \ ANTED, a Man, thoroughly competent 


N Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the to Work and Take Charge of Joiners Machinery in the 
tuljects of which it treate.”— Builder, August 27, 879. neighbourhood of Tenden.— Address, stating wages reqaired, to 637, 








W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a ‘Lon- 
don DRAUGHTSMAN and coLourist. Perspective, 
quantities, messariog up, &e, Town or cvantry, No objection v» 
| Somboantonn railway works, encineers, &:. Terms from 31« 64, 
woek!ly,—Address, R. H. D. 2, King Henry-street, Kiagsiaad N. 





UILDERS AND OT 


W ANTED, "EMPLOYMENT, i by a handy 

rate. Man, One that well Understand: the Painting and 
Giazing. No to Good references if require, 
Wages, 18s. per “week,.— Address, A. B. Mes, Major, New Himp'on, 
Middlesex. 








TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an ex. 

perienced, satios Man, aged 32. Used (* gensral alters. 
tions and vo repsirs, or shop, office, or warehouse fittings, &c ; or 
as TIMEKEEPER Mg ga and joiner by trade). Very low wages 


accepted. 
Wh b 





8’. PANCRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, Old Saint Pancras- ‘Office of “ The Builder.” 


gual, Lenton. 5.9. ANTED, immediately, by a leading 


London Firm, a PRIME COST and WEASURING CLERK. 
Must be thorough'y cooversaut and of first-class abilities.— Address, 
with fall particolara of previous engagements, salary required, &c. 
684. Office of “ The Builde-.” 





HE ART JOURNAL 


For DECEMBER (price 2s. 61) contains the following 
L'NE ENGRAVINGS: 

I. THE CHURCH AT BETTWS-Y COED, after T. Creswick, R.A. 

Tl. THE MIRACLE OF 8T. MARK, after Ii Tintoretto. 


II, IBE GENIUS OF KLECTEICITY, from the Statue by Antonio ‘\ ] ANTED, an ASSISTANT BUILDER'S 


Rov' ti. 
s CLYRE, ab'e to estimate, measure up work, take on* quan- 
Literary Con: ributions :—Heliography ; British Artiste—H-nry 
Stacy Marks, illustrated; Visite to Private Galleries; The P ctu-e } ct a bonis, ee Character suet a ee ae 
Galeries of italy, illustrated ; Exhibitions of the Dudley Gullery, | {ir hair sant hee apoe CW Lame Ostene. Meth Hut’ Hige 
the Phot: gr «phic Fociety, — the French &xhibition ; Maseums of at-pant ive~—Appy, — tage. t wal 
England. i Scoeen : gate, be between Two and Seven on Saturday, and after Two oa Monday. 
And several other ee relating to the Fins Arte. | " yt 

*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 3l«. 61. bound in cloth. TO SURVEYORS’ AND ARCHITRCTS’ ASSISTANTS. 


London: VIRIUE & C0. 23, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. \ ANTED, in an ENGINEER and 

| sURV BYOR'S Office, in the country, the ASSISTANCE of 
a DRAUGHTSWAN. Mas: be well up in drawing aod finishing 
| plans of estates, &c. One with some knowledee of architevturs 


\ TONDERS of ‘ARCHITECTURE. With Pttferred.— Address, s's'ing age, ssa y, aad qualifestioas, to A. B. 


62, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 
PAA 59 me. A Comprehensive Popular Sketch of the | 
jef Architectural Achievements of Ancient and Modern Times, 
weluding a Description of Notable Buildicgs which have been wo or three good MARBLE or SLATE 
erected. MASONS WANTEU.—Apvly to GE. re Pimlico 
“The little work before us is a great be!p to the formation of S!’at+ Works, 153, a Wnts Palace-road, ad, 8. 











Now ready, handsome'y bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
h 





a M. at Mrs. Goalding's, 13, Fie ldgate-strect, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, 1s 

a of Pde or GENERAL FOREMAN, by an experi- 
enced Man. epare working and detail drawings, specifica 
tinns, &c ay oa arm L Wiikes’s' Library, Daiston-lane, &. 








ITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, ten- 

or etherwiea, by by the Advertiser. Isa good drangyts- 
man: oll un up in details and construction, ag out quantivier, 
measuring up works, estimating, book-keeping, &c. Six yeers' refer- 
ence to last employer. Aged 37.—Address, R. A. 66, Ernest-sie:t, 
Albany-stre et, Regent's Park. 


RCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, &. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
a good GENERAL ASSISTANT. Is very neat and expe- 
be m Terms mcderate.—Addrees, W. W. 17, Denbigh-strect, 








ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, : a . RE-ENGAGEMENT, Pi a 
foo! GENERAL ASSIBTANT. Good references.— 
8. E. T. 48, Foley-stree’, W. 








eur tas‘e and the study of a great science.”— Naval and Militar, 
Gazette. 4 0 WRITERS AND GRAINERS. 


WONDERS of ACOUSTICS. With over 100 ANTED, by a Young Man who has 


Tilustrations. Comprisinga Popular Account of the Phenomens of | served his” time, an ENGAGEMENT as IMPROVER.— 
found ; describing its Effects, Propagation, Intensity, Velocity, Addrers, H. H. 36, Hanover-street, Pimlico, 8. W. 
Reflec jon, Resonance, and Quality, th Anecdotes and mds, 

4 —_, = — TO BUILDERS, &e. 


CAFSELI, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate-bill, B.C. WANTED, by a youog Man, a SITUA- 


TION, as IMPROVER as above.—Apyly ES care of Mr. 
Now ready, Part I. price 7s. — 


Mee, Fourne, Lincolnshire. 
ASSELL’S TECHN 1CaL EDUCATOR, 


At ERS ERS, AN 
uniform with “CASSELL’3 POPULAR EDUCATOR ” (rt \ ANTED, 1 y on "Young po gargs Perma 
} . m 











which nearly Three-quarters of a Millioa have been sold), con- | 





~— AN ag rey 
WEA of j APERK ing to ma’ o hime t 
prs eee OP Sp PEPESS te mOTAE generally useful.— Address, W. 8. 8, Gees-court, Oxford-street, 
FORTIFICATION. By an OFFICER of the ROYAL sesylebune. 
PRINCIPLES of DESIGN. By CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
oot D PLS. te Wits, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
Celta Chatteanne  E CRURER, Regal Ageentions TION, as 4 PLUMBER, GASFITTER, ani PAINTER. — 
The al Oak, Forest -rise, 


THE MUECTKIC TELEGRAPH. By J. M. WIGNER, | f-ytonsone, Raexe nn” PPM 


APPLIED MECHANICS, By ROBERT BALL, M.A. W 





Frotemor of Applied Mathematics in the Koyal  Co'lege ANTED, by an Assistant, an ENGAGE- 
MENT. Cea tepare workiog aod detail drawin ift- 
CHEMISTRY. “APPLIED to the ARTS. By G. GLAD- | cations, and a od a Pipher Siery .--Btasee, X 


-roat, 
yr : By CHARLES A. nT os ema 
ERO ‘bh. LD. Professor of Hygiene ia the Royal 
Celiege of Surgeous, Ireland ; Analyst to the City of Dublia ; W ANTED, by a thoroughly experien ced | cova 
= of the New York State Agricu tural ‘Asehitest and Surveyor's ney og *, ENGAGEM ENT. 
&c. &c Will render occasional assistan2:e.—Address, J 69, Upper Ken- 


sone 
AGHICULTURAL DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. nington-laue, 8.E. 
ee WRIGHTSON, Royal Agricul nn Gallen, 


‘i 
civil ® ‘ENGixezxtsa, By RG RARERNLONEY, GS. W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
who has pa his time at the bench, a SITUATION as 
pansection, CLERK or TIMEKEEPER ino « Builder's Yard, —Addcem, J. G. 
BULLDING CONSTRUCTION 1, Bank Boildivgs, High-s'reet, Wandsworth. 
ANIMAL COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 


TEU PMMBRCLAL PRODUCTS. W ANTED, by a first-class PLUMBER, 
FeCeR ALS COMMERUL v PAINTER, LRAD and 8ASH GLAZIER, PAPERHANGEE. 
THCHNICAL RDUCATION ON THR CONTINENT. By | * # CONSTANCY or JOB. Seven year’ referenre. Adres, &. H 

ELLIS A. DAVE care of Mr. Lawrence, 10, Grest Trinity-lane, Cannon-street, 
BiUGKAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT INVENTORS | ©" 9, BC. 











WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bys 


BUILDER'S CLERE, in an Office or on Eatiine, either 
in Town or country. God ness given.—Addres, G. Z. 1, 
Wellington-roag, Coldharvour-la: e, Camberwell, 8. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 1s 


®HOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, GENERAL OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN, cr CLERK of WORKS, by 4 thoroughly prestical 
Jeiner and 8.aircase-hand, Aged 33. Good draughtsman, and we 
upin machinery aud piecework, First-class references from Loodon 
firm:.—Addrew, H, K. 13, Richard. treet, Liverpool-rosd, Is iagio. 


W ANTED, a RE- - ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WOR having jast comp! r ob 
under an em/nent (WORKS, | as & Builder's Assistant. ne 
meking drawings, set lag out work, management of mon, keeliug ‘ 
books, &c. Joiner by trade, Fi-st-.lass ref.rences. ed 
Address, W. B. 43, Malvern-road, Dalston, N.F. 


TO BUILDE&S AND DECORA 


ANTED, a JOB, by a good 4 GRAINER 
aod plata WRITER, Phoroush! ay commana aratne 
‘Aileeseal, Reyent's Park, Loodon. 


TO BUILDERS, DEC?RATO 


THREK-BRANCH 
pe a 


REMAN. A 
wes a WORKING Cpa 
pene dg voy A. iy #0, sees i 


W ANTED, by the the Advertiser (a nest sad 
quick DRAUG. of u e potent 
ee et ee 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 31, a2 

XOAGEM wtih 0 Bailie, Welt carer winieh 
details of the business, and good accountant. Has a es ER rscige 
might ~ ane mutually advan — Adres, . 
Thomas Fleming, Esq. 7, Deobigh- 0, 





























AND Pore ee pros By JAME® GRANT, Author of 
&e. 


“The Romance of T° BUILDERS AND TRONMONGER. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


good od character. — address, 


itd 
SCTAGLE INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS By J. ANTED, by an experienced WORK- ANTED, by an experienced Young 
BK ne Ent Seely Keown," soa tee siTvAtIoN, as GEN*RAL SM(TH and FIPTER, aged 23,4 SITUATION as CURRK, TIMEKE 
SEATS OF J e s biapcnes. even years’ character,—G. N. o ' w years’ 
cop wt mommy By H. R. FOX BOURNE, Author of terrace, Great ( hurch-stieet, Remeeeiane w. % sierra wt Seperien me Work Brighton, Susex. 





PRACTICAL GEOMEIRY APPLIED TO LINEAR DRAW- TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, 


Pg ‘Supplied by all Bockesiiers, and at all Railway W ANTED, b J a a cptene A ssistant, 
tations. ésawings from rough sketches, Italian style, eX auhe cas Gaels 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHEBS. 


a 

ANTED, by a middle-aged Man, ? 

en 1 UATION as ORKIXG, SHOP, or ot ORNERA ape ‘plecd, 

ake apy amount of joiner's work 0 eee, 

stats, ae “Ro «hjecton to the country or to go eerie Post offiee, 








CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN «hi H now) ft . 
P EET TLondon, HG.” EME, | ihe, “Sty modern Aare Sik GMs weve inesaonpee 





nd seourity, if required. — 
Slough, ‘Backs, 


